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—!N no sense of the word is this new anthology a mausoleum—for al- 
though the indispensable classics are generously included, the books are 
vibrant with ideas and ideals, emotions and problems that form today’s 
life. Young people will find themselves amazingly a part of the best that 


has gone before, and yet thrillingly a part of the present. 


Each part of each of the four books now ready is focused on a live “cen- 
ter of interest” and not on mere chronological sequence. In each of the 
first three books, Doorways, Trails, and Highways, there are eight of these 
themes; in Heritage, The American Scene, and The English Scene the se- 
lections in each book are grouped around six themes. The vitality which 
this plan engenders in selections from the classics is as welcome to the 


teachers as it is to the pupils. 





DOORWAYS—In preparation THE AMERICAN SCENE— 

TRAILS—tIn preparation 781 pages . . . . $2.08 

HIGHWAYS—656 pages $1.84 THE ENGLISH SCENE— 

HERITAGE—688 pages $1.92 788 pages . . . . $2.16 
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NEW SERIES bring learning closer to life 
Johnson and Others GINN AND COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Daily-Life English: Senior Series Represented by Rawootrn TURwan 


: 600 Somerset Lane, Richmond 
Winning wide commendation because it is so 


closely in harmony with the everyday interests of 
boys and girls. Many activities. Particular empha- 
sis on thinking. 


English Expression, $.99; English Workshop, $.99 
Working with Words and Ideas, $1.11 
English Patterns, $1.48 


Cross-Smith-Stauffer-Collette 
Good Reading, Revised 


Well-organized anthologies whose selections sat- 
isfy varied student reading tastes. Much modern 
material. Informal aids to richer appreciation. 


Adventure, $1.44; Achievement, $1.47 
American Writers, $1.56; English Writers, $1.68 
Workbooks for each, $.30 


Net prices f. o. b. 














THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS 
By DeGroat and Young 


ARE SWEEPING THE COUNTRY! 


This series for Grades Three through Eight is just one year old and to 
date over 2,000 schools or school systems are using it in whole or in part. 
This remarkable record would not be possible if the IROQUOIS NEW 
STANDARD ARITHMETICS did not possess unusual merit. 
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Some Representative Cities Using the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD 
ARITHMETICS in Whole or in Part: 


Albany, New York New York, New York 
Augusta, Maine Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Baltimore, Maryland Reading, Pennsylvania 
Boston, Massachusetts Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Jersey City, New Jersey Syracuse, New York 
Lincoln, Nebraska Waterbury, Connecticut 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


Representative: B. Clifford Goode, 7621 Sweet Briar Road, Rollingwood, Richmond, Va. 



























EDITORIAL 


Prepare To Vote 


The obligation to vote intelligently has not at 
any time rested with greater urgency upon our elec- 
torate than at the present time. Upon no group of 
citizens does this obligation rest more squarely than 
upon teachers, who must exemplify good citizenship 
in order to teach it. 


Prepare to vote is no empty catch phrase. In Vir- 
ginia the prospective voter must be careful to see 
that he is properly registered and that his poll taxes 
are paid six months prior to the election. Com- 
pliance with these legal requirements permits one to 
vote but does not make him a qualified voter. An 
intelligent vote is the only kind that contributes to 
democracy or good government. Teachers, because 
of their training and because of their social outlook, 
possess to a high degree the basic qualifications for 
proper use of the ballot; but, in their case as in the 
case of all others, constant alertness and ceaseless 
quest of information and understanding are the only 
roads to effective participation in public affairs. 


Do I hear some teacher say, ‘I am not concerned 
with public affairs’? Such an attitude is about as in- 
telligent as that of the passenger who, being told the 
ship was sinking in mid-ocean, quipped, ‘“‘Let ‘er 
sink—I don’t own ’er’’. Public affairs are our 
affairs: your affairs and my affairs. We cannot de- 
fend democracy by leaving the conduct of public 
affairs to George. We, the People, must attend to 
our business. 


The physical impediments to voting as represented 
by the poll tax and other legal requirements are irk- 
some but they are not so serious a bar to intelligent 
political action as the mental impediments of indiffer- 
ence and ignorance. Who more than teachers has an 
obligation to lead the assult on these enemies of popu- 
lar government? 


As teachers of Virginia, it is not merely your 
right, it is your duty to enlist and to encourage the 
enlistment of others in a growing army of quali- 
fied voters determined to shape public policy for the 
general welfare. It is your minimum civic obliga- 
tion in connection with the approaching state elec- 
tions to: 


1. See that your poll taxes (for the past three years 
or since arriving at age 21) are paid by May 3. 

2. Register in the ward or precinct in which you are 
resident (preferably in the community in which 
you are teaching). 

3. Inform yourself on local and state issues and 

candidates. 
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COMMENT 


4. Vote in your party primary. (The Democratic 


primary for the nomination of candidates for 
Governor, delegates to the General Assembly, 


and other offices will be held on August 5). 


5. Vote in the general state-wide election on 
November 4. 


In addition to the above, teachers may properly 
take the lead in setting up forums and study groups 
for the discussion of public issues and civic educa- 
tion classes for voter preparation. 





Conference on School Legislation 


President J. J. Fray and the Legislative Committee, 
together with D. E. McQuilkin, chairman of the 
Retirement Committee, and your executive secretary 
held conferences on March 7 with Governor James 
H. Price and Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Sidney B. Hall to discuss needed legislation. Follow- 
ing the conference, Governor Price announced to the 
newspapers his intention of including in his next 
budget appropriations to initiate an actuarially sound 
teacher retirement system and to increase the State 
appropriation per teaching unit to $720 during the 
next biennium. The Governor felt that further study 
would be necessary before determining just how much 
the State could do in regard to furnishing free text- 
books. 


The conference was marked by unanimous agree- 
ment of all concerned that increased appropriation 
for salaries and a sound retirement system, considered 
as a unit, should be the first point for legislative atten- 
tion. It was felt that these two measures were almost 
equally essential for improvement of teacher personnel 
and morale which is recognized as the most important 
step toward an improved educational program. The 
cordial agreement reached clears the way for decisive 
action at the next session of the General Assembly. 
If members of local teachers’ associations will take 
similar steps to secure the support of their representa- 
tives, the Virginia General Assembly may emulate 
that of North Carolina in passing without dissenting 
vote the proposed retirement bill and in increasing 
the appropriation for instruction. With the enact- 
ment of these two measures assured, attention can 
then be given to other needs. 


Governor Price left no doubt of his intention of 
continuing his efforts for improved support of the 
public school system. 

Friends of public education will do well to let it 
be known that their support will go only to those 
candidates for Governor and for the General Assem- 
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bly who are willing to support wholeheartedly the 
increased appropriations which Governor Price has 
promised to recommend and who are sufficiently re- 
sponsive to educational needs to want to go as far 
as possible beyond this to fit Virginia's public school 
system for the responsibilities which rest upon it. 





Delay No Longer 


Due to special action by the board of directors of 
the National Education Association, new members 
who enroll now will be credited with dues paid for 
the advance year, 1941-42, and will receive the April 
and May issues of the NEA JOURNAL free and all 
issues through the next school year. They will also 
be included in the official membership count to be 
made May 31, 1941, and will be entitled to attend 
and participate in the Boston Convention. 


We know that there are many Virginia teachers 
who have made up their minds to affiliate with the 
NEA but who have been waiting until next fall to 
do so. These teachers now have an opportunity to 
add their strength to a national professional! effort at 
a time when such an effort is of critical importance. 
This is a call to those who hesitate to delay no longer 
the step that will unite them with the army of 
professionally alert and forward-looking American 
teachers who have sought unity of effort under the 
banners of the NEA. 





The School In Its Community 


We present in this issue a few examples of what 
Virginia schools are doing to promote proper relation- 
ships with their communities. Most of the procedures 
described represent variations of practices that have 
long been followed in many communities; a few de- 
scribe the use of devices or techniques which are rela- 
tively new. Even this small sampling covers a variety 
of school community relationships which defy accu- 
rate classification by types and levels. Many schools 
are adventuring in realms of enlarged community 
service. Examples of this are presented in almost 
every issue of the VIRGINIA JOURNAL and we look 
forward to presenting accounts of other constructive 
experiments in this field in succeeding issues. 


It is obvious that all services of the school are in 
a real sense community service. Nevertheless, schoois 
need to give constant attention, on the one hand, io 
increasing mutual understanding and, on the other, 
to expanding and improving the use made by the 
school of community facilities and resources and the 
services rendered by the school to out-of-school as 
well as to in-school groups. The concept of the 
community-centered school seems, on the whole, 
sounder than that of the child-centered school. What 
is really needed is schools that are community centered 


and individually adjusted. Adjustment to individuals 
naturally calls for differentiation of programs in many 
different ways, but the pressing need for a better 
distribution of workers among all the socially desir- 
able occupations seems to justify a little special em- 
phasis at this time on vocational differentiation. In 
other words, school programs should be community 
centered, vocationally differentiated, individually ad- 
justed, and democratically controlled. 


The community-centered school will 
1. Seek to know its community 
2. Help the community to know the school 
3. Make its facilities available for community 
use 
4. Use the community as a laboratory 


5. Invite community participation in determi- 
nation of its policies and programs 

6. Contribute to the well-being and improve- 
ment of the community 

7. Help the community to mobilize its resources 
for the education of its members and the im- 
provement of the community 


It is not necessary to add that the community has 
corresponding obligations to the school. The school 
which discharges acceptably the obligations implied 
above is not likely to lack for community support, 
financial or otherwise, because the community will 
realize how indispensable are the services rendered and 
will insist on their maintenance and expansion. 





Plan to Attend Boston Convention 


Great events are in the making in education as well 
as in world affairs. The NEA Convention at Boston 
this summer promises to be one of the most stimu- 
lating that has ever been held. Inquiries already re- 
ceived concerning the Convention and the Virginia 
tour indicate that Virginia teachers are alert to the 
opportunities for professional growth in attending 
this Convention in the heart of historic New Eng- 
land. 


We hope all who are planning to attend the Con- 
vention will notify the executive secretary so that a 
full list may be available from which the selection of 
delegates may be made. The headquarters office will 
be glad to assist those who are attending any part of 
the Convention in arranging for transportation and 
accommodations at the Convention. Attention is 
called to the official Virginia tour which will enable 
those attending the Convention to visit points of 
historic and scenic interest in New England, Canada, 
and New York at a surprisingly low cost. Variations 
in the itinerary will be made to suit individual re- 
quirements. A request to the executive secretary at 
401 North Ninth Street, Richmond, will bring full 
information. 
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Mount 
Rushmore— 


GUTZON BORGLUM 


This article was prepared especially 
for the use of the State Teachers 
Magazines shortly before the death 
of the famous sculptor on March 6. 


N the Harney Range of South 

Dakota, an eastern outcropping 

of the Rocky Mountains, the 
Shrine of Democracy nears com- 
pletion on Mount Rushmore as the 
manifestation of a group of ideas, 
not merely as the result of a flash 
or momentary impulse to carve a 
few colossal statues upon the face 
of a cliff 

The inspiration that developed 
into the creation of this gigantic 
work came to the mind of 
Doane Robinson, the historian, of 
this great, picturesque and turbu- 
lent West, whose life now spans 


first 


close to a Robinson, 


pricked with a desire to immor- 


century. 


talize the spirit that made America 
what it is, longed for the conver- 
some of the Black Hills’ 
great granite pinnacles into sym- 
bols and statues commemorating 
In 1924, while tak- 
the dedication of a 
one other western 
state, he gave expression to an idea 
that finally, in its development, has 
grown to what we call the Shrine 
of American Democracy. 

Any shrine of this sort must nat- 
urally contain the figures of Jeffer- 
son, the author of the Declaration 
of Independence, which is so funda- 
mentally right that it has become 
the declaration of independence for 
all mankind and in its form has be- 
come the letter and the cornerstone 
of our freedom and that of more 
than fifty other nations; and Wash- 


sion of 


our greatness. 
ing part in 
memorial in 
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ington, the Father of his Country, 

who with his associates freed our 
forefathers and framed the Consti- 
tution —- the ways and means by 
which the freedom declared by Jef- 
ferson could be lived and main- 
tained. 

In my desire to make the memo- 
rial and the history of this political 
record complete, and to include our 
day and life, I developed the drama 
and added to its design two other 
men: Abraham Lincoln, who 
played such a vital part in saving 
our great republic; and Theodore 
Roosevelt, because of his making 
possible the completion of the 
Panama Canal. The Canal an- 
swered the longing of all Europe 
and the great interests in the east- 
ern part of our country to find a 
short sea route to India. Also, as 
Mr. Coolidge said of “Theodore 
Roosevelt, he was the only presi- 
dent who had the courage to tell 
growing Big Business: “Thus far 
you can go and no further for the 
safety of our government.” 

Mount Rushmore is 500 feet 
above a natural parking place, 
1,500 feet to the south, towards 
which the group faces. The stone, 
for all practical purposes we shall 
call it granite, is in excellent con- 
dition with very few interfering 
cracks. After removing about 20 
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Courtesy Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


feet of the surface all over the 
work, and, in seeking high relief at 
some points, cutting into the 
mountain to a depth of 90 feet, 
we found ourselves working in the 
very heart of granite untouched 
and unspoiled by forty million 
years of exposure. 

The group faces south so direct- 
ly that the sunrise touches the 
left of Washington's face. Both 
sides of the face are lighted some 
time during the day as the sun 
passes south and west over the 
head; and at the end of day it 
catches the last lingering light of 
the setting sun. 
is fortunately 
lighted. 

Jefferson recedes into the moun- 
tain a distance of about 40 feet 
and is just to the left and back of 
Washington. This forms a recess 
in the group across which Abra- 
ham Lincoln faces directly the two 
colonial presidents. Between Lin- 
coln and Jefferson you see the face 
of Theodore Roosevelt. I have ar- 
ranged it so that he is turned 
slightly and is looking directly at 
Lincoln, whom he admired very 
much. The hand of Lincoln is 
shown drawing his coat about 
himself; and the hand of Jefferson, 
his left hand, is thrust forward as 

(Continued on page 281) 


The entire group 
and splendidly 
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Euerelt E. Worrell 


Virginia State Board Examiner, 1909-1911; Inspector of Schools and 
Supervisor of Certification, 1911-1918; Supervisor of Rural Education, 
1918-1931; Supervisor of Elementary Education, 1931-1938. 








Probably no individual has been more con- 
tinuous in his efforts for the improvement 
of education in rural Virginia than the late 
Everett E. Worrell who served so faithfully 
in various capacities in the Department of 
Public Instruction of the State of Virginia 
prior to his death in November, 1938. Cer- 
tainly no person was ever more convinced 


of the value of supervision of rural schools 
or more persistent in his endeavor to de- 


velop a state-wide program of supervision. 
How well he succeeded in his undertak- 
ing is clearly pictured in the account of 
progress made during the twenty-year pe- 
riod covered in the accompanying article. 





A TRIBUTE 


He lived among us; 

And, in his living, 

He dwelt among the simple things 

Along the way: 

The verdant grass upon the hill- 
sides, 

The shaded pools where cattle lin- 
ger lazily, 

The real dignity of honest toil, 

The happiness of little children. 

All these he loved. 


His living blessed us 

For, as he moved, 

He found his paths midst things 
that will endure. 

He followed truth, 

And, in his following, he weighed 
so carefully 

The things that count in building 
up men’s souls; 

The roots of happiness,—and all 
that means 

To you and me, 

The fundamental virtues. 


He has gone forward. 

Nay, we do not say, ‘He died’, 

For death ts still and cold 

And unresponsive. 

For those of us who knew him well 

He never can be still. 

The urge in him to do hits best for 
childhood 

Moves us, even yet, 

To carry on. 

Nor cold—for warmth of love 
and understanding 

Is not so soon forgot. 


We humbly yield to that which 
called 

Beyond the veil. 

But gloriously we cherish still 

His guidance. 

His ready action when the need 
arose, 

His understanding things we some- 
times felt 

But could not quite disclose. 

The very inspiration of his being 

A greater challenge is, to follow on 

And hold aloft 

The legacy 

Of his high ideals. 


LESLIE Fox KEYSER. 
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Virginia’s Expanding Supervisory Program 


This report and the accompanying material on E. E. Worrell were 
prepared by a Committee of the Virginia Department of Supervisors 


HE Committee of Twelve 
TL mecting in 1897 to discuss 

Rural Education declared 
‘the improvement of the rural 
school is a question of greatest 
importance to this Council. The 
most urgent need is an improved 
system of supervision of the rural 
schools. Until this is secured the 
improvement will be slow and 
halting.’ 

After this meeting many educa- 
tors became interested in the needs 
and improvement of rural schools 
and there were scattering attempts 
to establish supervision in several 
states. A law was passed in Con- 
necticut in 1903 which made su- 
pervision possible but very few lo- 
calities took advantage of the privi- 
lege until 1908. A primary super- 
visor was appointed in Baltimore 
County, Maryland, in 1905. She 
decided what ought to be taught 
and how, and then she inspected 
the rooms to see if her plans were 
carried out. 

In Virginia in 1911-12 a plea 
was made for adequate supervision, 
and in 1914-15 the question of 
supervision became a burning one. 
The Annual Report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for 
1916-17 presents the following 
statement: 

‘An old state with a homogene- 
ous population possesses a great 
abundance of talent for teaching 

talent which intelligent and 
sympathetic leadership will cause 
to blossom and bloom like the fair- 
est garden in the world. Supervi- 
sion would bring light to the path- 
way of the experienced teachers. . . . 
The sentiment of the public has 
not yet been aroused to the impor- 
tance of supervision.” 

In 1918, acting under author- 
ization of the General Assembly, 
the State Board of Education set 
aside a definite amount for rural 
education and fixed the sum of 
$500 as the maximum amount to 





be paid out of this fund for the 
salary of supervisors, with the pro- 
vision that state aid should not 
exceed 50 per cent of the super- 
visor’s salary. 

The following fall (1918-19) 
rural supervisors were placed in 
thirteen counties as shown by the 
map on page 257. Of this 
number, Wise, Montgomery, 
Rockingham and Loudoun had 
supervision in only certain dis- 
tricts of the counties while in 
Russell and Wythe Counties the 
high school principals spent one 
day each week in supervision. This 
arrangement left only seven en- 
tire counties with full time super- 
vision. 

In 1919-1920, there were fifty- 
three supervisors in twenty-eight 
counties. (The supervisor ap- 
pointed this year in Warren Coun- 
ty is still working in the same 
county. Princess Anne and Char- 
lotte were the only counties in 
which supervision was extended to 
all districts.) Even though the map 
shows a large increase in the num- 
ber of supervisors, supervision was 
still limited to a few districts with 
only two counties having a full 
time supervision for all districts. 
Only one supervisor employed thus 
far had more than two years of 
college training. 

In 1920-21, forty-one supervi- 
sors were employed in twenty- 
eight counties, and in 1921-22 
thirty-one supervisors in twenty- 
one counties. The duties of these 
supervisors were: 

To develop good teachers; 

To develop pupil initiative: 

To impart newer concepts of 

education; 

To foster health programs; 

To measure results by tests; 

To establish community centers: 

To mold public ideals creating a 

greater civic and rural minded 
consciousness. 

These duties appear heavy ones 


for poorly trained and _ poorly 
paid supervisors. The average sal- 
ary during these first years of su- 
pervision in Virginia was about 
$1,000 for a term of nine months 
and in some cases the salary in- 
cluded the traveling expenses of the 
supervisor. It is obvious that ex- 
ceptionally competent persons could 
not be employed at the salary of- 
fered. Also, in a few of the coun- 
ties it was found that the super- 
visor could not reach some of the 
rural schools on account of poor 
highways and the distance to be 
traveled, and supervisors could not 
give satisfactory results under these 
conditions. 

In 1922, the State Board of 
Education increased the maximum 
amount of state aid to $1,000 or 
agreed to pay two-thirds of the 
salary of $1,500 provided the 
county school board would pay a 
part or all of the traveling expense. 

In 1922-23, there were twenty- 
five supervisors in twenty-one 
counties; 1923-24, twenty-eight 
supervisors in twenty-three coun- 
ties; in 1924-25, twenty-two su- 
pervisors in sixteen counties (see 
map); 1925-26, twenty-four su- 
pervisors in eighteen counties; in 
1926-27, twenty-two supervisors 
in seventeen counties. 

In 1926, the State Board of 
Education again increased the max- 
imum amount of state aid for 
rural supervision from $1,000 to 
$2,000. The maximum of $2,000, 
however, was to be paid only to 
those supervisors whose salaries 
were fixed at $3,000 a year, and 
traveling expenses paid in part by 
the county school board. 

By this time supervisors in Vir- 
ginia had as an objective the de- 
velopment of a more sympathetic 
professional growth among teach- 
ers, and were attempting to keep 
small schools in touch with mod- 
ern methods and practices. 


In 1927-28, there were thirty 
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supervisors in twenty-one coun- 
ties. This year there appeared the 
following statement from the State 
Superintendent's Report: 

“Particular skills, exceptional 
traits and potential strengths have 
been developed in counties with 
supervision. Remedial suggestions 
were made worthy incentives to- 
ward definite goals and mutual co- 
operation. It is therefore urged that 
supervision be extended to every 
county in the ‘Old Dominion’, 
that larger returns in character, 
citizenship and economic efficiency 
accrue to the State.” 

In 1928-29, there were forty- 
three supervisors in thirty-one 
counties. Supervision had made 
great progress as indicated by this 


increased number over former 
years. The next year there were 
fifty-one supervisors in thirty- 


seven counties and a definite effort 
was made to find any advantages 
in the counties that had supervi- 
sion over the counties without this 
service. The results of this effort 
were: 

(1) Better attendance; (2) en- 
riched curriculum; (3) adaptation 
of materials to meet children’s 
needs. 

It was at this time the O'Shea 
Survey was made. The chapter on 
supervision states, “‘One superin- 
tendent said that general supervi- 
sors were formerly employed but 
that their positions had been dis- 
continued for want of funds. An- 
other replied that it was hard 
enough to get money for a suffi- 
cient number of teachers to say 
nothing of supervisors.’ Yet an- 
another stated, ‘‘We have no general 
supervisors, but they are badly 
needed.”’ The State continued to 
pay two-thirds of the supervisor's 
salary not exceeding $1,666. Even 
then it was difficult for some coun- 
ties to meet the other one-third. 

During the next four years su- 
pervision remained static with few 
changes in the number of super- 
visors or the number of counties 
having supervision. The supervi- 
sors organized and became a sec- 
tion of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation. Because there was no 


State program, programs of work 
depended entirely upon the ability 
and industry of the supervisors. 
In 1931, the State Superintend- 
ent, Dr. Sidney B. Hall, launched 
a curriculum revision program 
which stirred the State. Superin- 
tendents and supervisors partici- 
pated and as a result of this pro- 
gram, supervision suddenly ad- 
vanced. Dr. Hall said ‘‘the super- 
visors of this State are the dynamic 
agencies to carry forward the in- 
structional program of this State.”’ 
The supervisors accepted the 
challenge and went forward. Su- 
perintendents realized they needed 
help. In 1934-35, when the Re- 
vised Course of Study was placed 
in the hands of the teachers, sev- 
enty-six supervisors were employed 
in seventy-one counties, but the 
peak was reached in 1937-38 when 
there were ninety-one supervisors 
in seventy-eight counties. 
Information gathered from the 
records of the eighty-seven super- 
visors employed in 1939-40, in- 
dicates the training as follows: 


DEGREES 
With B. A. Only 15% 
With B. S. Only 35% 
With M. A. or M. S. . 37% 
With Ph. D. 1% 
Without Degree 12% 


In approving appropriation 
from State Funds for supplement- 
ing the salary of each supervisor 
the following requirements must 
be observed. 

1. The candidate shall hold the 
highest form of Virginia teach- 
ing certificate (now Collegiate 
Professional) . 

2. The candidate shall have at 
least three years of teaching 
experience in the elementary 
grades. 

3. The candidate must show evi- 
dence of appropriate profes- 
sional study in the field of su- 
pervision and teaching. 

4. The candidate must be in good 

health and must possess the 

personal qualities needed in or- 
der to commend respect and 
exercise leadership. 

The work proposed for the 

candidate shall be definitely re- 


Jt 


stricted to supervision of teach- 
ers for the purpose of improv- 
ing instruction. 

In 1939, the supervisors of Vir- 
ginia became a Department of the 
Virginia Education Association, 
and at the same time they became 
affliated with the National De- 
partment of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction. In 1939-40, 
seventy-three supervisors were 
members of the Naional Depart- 
ment and on account of this large 
enrollment Virginia has two rep- 
resentatives on the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Throughout this period of 
growth in the number of super- 
visors and expansion in the area 
included in the program, certain 
relationships have developed with- 
in the personnel which have been 
wholesome in the general effect and 
which have promoted efficiency 
and interest on the part of those 
in the field. Because supervision 
is a local function and many miles 
separate the members of the group, 
certain common elements which 
make for unity and understanding 
are missing. The problems of su- 
pervision of ninety one-room 
schools in Russell County differ 
from those of highly consolidated 
schools of metropolitan Arlington. 
Educators in the Norfolk area are 
closer to New York City than to 
their co-workers in Southwest Vir- 
ginia. Only twice a year do the 
supervisors meet on a state-wide 
basis to share experiences, either 
social or professional. In spite of 
these conditions, there is a spirit 
of friendliness and a unity of in- 
terest which vitalizes even the 
casual contacts of a few supervi- 
sors. This enables state-wide con- 
ferences to proceed with a mini- 
mum of initiation. It permits free 
expression of ideas and impersonal 
challenging of opinions and prac- 
tices in smaller regional groups. It 
allows discussion of the most inti- 
mate local problems between col- 
leagues in neighboring divisions. 

Various opinions are expressed 
in regard to factors in the growth 
of this spirit among Virginia edu- 

(Continued on page 282) 

















GROWTH IN PROGRAM OF 
ELEMENTARY SUPERVISION 


Number of Counties Having Supervisors 
in Selected Years 





















1929 — 1930 
51 Supervisors in 37 Counties 




















1937 — 1938 
91 Supervisors in 78 Counties 
{The High Water Mark for Supervision} 








1919 — 1920 
53 Supervisors in 28 Counties 











1940 — 1941 
91 Supervisors in 41 Counties 








1924 — 1925 
22 Supervisors in 16 Counties 
{The Low Water Mark Since the Beginuing of Supervision} 











Figures Show Number of Years Each County Has Had Supervision 
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Belfry Old North Church 


OME along to Boston for 
i the great convention of the 
National Education Asso- 
ciation from June 29 to July 3. 
Awaiting you are a warm wel- 
come, a fine program, and unusual 
opportunities for sightseeing, and 
recreation. 
The following are points of in- 
terest in the downtown area: 
The Old State House which 
served as government headquar- 
ters in colonial days and still has 
the lion and unicorn standing as 
ornaments at the front of the roof 
facing toward the spot of the Bos- 
ton Massacre. This building is 
open to visitors and has many in- 
teresting exhibits. 


The Old South Meeting 

ere SO of the 
colonial and Kevolufiofia 
events took place. This 
building is also open to visi- 
tors and contains many in- 
teresting exhibits. 










The ancient grave yards 
in which are buried Paul 
Revere, John Hancock, Sam- 
ual Adams, James Otis, and 
so many other persons 


Come Along To Boston 


HUGH NIXON 


Executive Secretary, Massachusetts Teachers Federation 


whose names adorn the pages of 
early American history. 

The Old North Church from 
which was hung the lantern signal 
for Paul Revere. You can climb 
up into the steeple to the spot 
where the lantern was hung. 

Faneuil Hall in which so many 
pre-Revolutionary activities cen- 
tered. 

The Paul Revere House which 
is the oldest building now stand- 
ing in Boston, also open to visi- 
tors. 

King’s Chapel in which wor- 
shipped so many of the illustrious 
members of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony and early Boston society. 


The present State House with its 
Bulfinch architecture and gold-leaf 
dome. 


Leaving the downtown area in 
which so much can be seen by 
those who like to walk (or ride 
the sightseeing bus), there are 
many other points of interest with- 
in very easy reach: 

Across the Charles River in 
Cambridge are Harvard University 
with all its old and new buildings, 
among which should be mentioned 
the Peabody Museum where are 
located the world famous glass 
flowers; the Cambridge home of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; 
the magnificient buildings of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 









Longfellow House 


nology, one of the country’s most 
famous engineering and scientific 
schools; Radcliffe College, one of 
the country’s most famous colleges 
for women; the site of the Wash- 
ington Elm under which George 
Washington took command of the 
colonial troops at the beginning 
of the Revolutionary War. 














Bunker Hill Monument 


A short distance beyond Cam- 
bridge is Lexington, the scene of 
several famous colonial and Revo- 
lutionary incidents, and the home 
of the first state normal school in 
this country—still standing and 
open to visitors. 





Just beyond Lexington is Con- 
cord, a shrine of so much of the 
historical and literary life of 
early America. 

A few miles south of Bos- 
ton is*Quincy where stand, 
open to visitors, the homes 
of two American presidents, 
John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams, as well as 
other points of interest. 

Staying in Boston prop- 
er, but getting out of the 
downtown area, visitors can 
go to Bunker Hill, with its 
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great monument. From 
the top of the monument 
a fine view of the surround- 
ing section of Boston can 
be had. 


Boston boasts many fa- 
mous educational institu- 
tions including Boston 
University, which has 
grown so rapidly as a mu- 
nicipal institution of learn- 
ing; Boston College, the 
beautifully built and lo- 
cated educational center, 
conducted by the Jesuits; the Bos- 
ton Public Latin School, the first 
public secondary school in_ the 
country; Simmons College, found- 
ed for the training of women in 
the vocational skills. 


Teachers will find much to in- 
terest them in the great Museum 
of Fine Arts, so well known to 
the lovers of the beautiful; the 
Gardner Museum (once Mrs. Jack 
Gardner’s Palace) which contains 
things of beauty brought from all 
corners of the earth and also one 
of the most famous homes in Bos- 
ton; the Children’s Museum, one 
of the few museums established 
and operated exclusively to meet 
the interests of children; and the 
Arnold Arboretum, in which are 
collected shrubs and trees from 
all over the world. 


Not far from Boston one can 
visit Plymouth (by rail, bus, or 
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Forefathers’ Monument 
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boat). 
be a day well spent. Province- 
town, out on the tip of Cape Cod, 
where the Pilgrims first made a 
landing, is well worth a visit. 

In Salem one may visit the 
House of Seven Gables and climb 
the secret staircase beside the great 
chimney. Also in Salem is Salem 
Village, a reproduction of the ear- 
liest settlement when the colonists 
lived in the crudest of houses, some 
made of bark and branches. An- 
chored at Salem Village is a re- 
production of the famous ship 
‘“Arbella’’. 

A little way south of Boston 
is Bridgewater State Teachers Col- 
lege, the third oldest public normal 
school in the country and prob- 
ably its most famous. 

The above paragraphs simply 
touch upon a few of the high 
spots of interest to those who 
would like to visit the places of 
most historical and cultural value. 

However, Boston also has a 
great appeal to those who are look- 
ing for fun. Nowhere will you 
find a better seafood dinner or 
better beans and brown bread. A 
series of Pops Concerts will be in 


A day in Plymouth will 
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full swing at the time of 
the Boston 
where music lovers can 
hear part of the world fa- 
mous Boston Symphony 
Orchestra play music of a 
somewhat lighter type 
than usual. A short, pleas- 
ant sail down Boston har- 
bor brings one to Nan- 
tasket Beach, which repre- 
sents the high spot of ad- 
venture in many a child’s 
life. A never-to-be-forgot- 
ten thrill will be Paragon Park 
and the giant rollercoaster. 

Anyone who wants to see the 
rugged New England coast at its 
best should visit Gloucester, one 
of the New England fishing cen- 
ters, and Marblehead, where so 
many of our wealthy people have 
their summer homes. 


convention, 


Not to overlook the rest of New 
England, those who come to the 
Boston convention will be within 
easy reach of such famous vaca- 
tion territory as Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. Each 
of them, like Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, is dotted with points 
of interest and pleasure. 

Boston welcomes you to the 
Convention City, but all New 
England awaits you with open 
arms, ready to make your visit to 
this part of the country a memora- 
ble one. 




















Wayside Inn. 
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Monument to Women of Mayflower 
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The Cost of Cancer Ignorance 


GEORGE ZUR WILLIAMS, M.D. 
Director, Tumor Clinic, Medical College of Virginia 


I. Human Life and Dollars 

We have come to realize the hu- 
man price and the economic loss 
due to reckless driving, carelessness 
in our homes, factories, and other 
activities. This realization has led to 
widespread year-around campaigns 
of prevention to control the loss 
of life and property by accidents. 
Yet the 97,000 lives lost by acci- 
dents in 1940 are little more than 
one-half of those lost as a result 
of cancer. Loss of time, loss of 
lives, loss of economic earning 
power, loss of dollars to society, 
loss of loved ones represent al- 
most twice the loss by automobiles, 
fires, and all other accidents. 

During the past fifteen years 
more innocent men and women 
have been killed by the ravages of 
stomach cancer than were lost in 
action during all the wars involv- 
ing our nation since the James- 
town Colony! 


THE GREATEST KILLER OF MEN 
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Stomach CARCER 
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Chart I. 600,000 persons have suc- 
cumbed to Gastric Cancer during the 
past 15 years in comparison with 
loss of life due to 15 consecutive 
years of accidents and a total of 15 
years of actual war involving our 
nation. 


Among the causes of death in 
our country, cancer stands second 
only to heart disease. Of the 2,- 
700,000 persons now living in our 
commonwealth, approximately one 
out of every thirteen will succumb 
soonor or later to cancer unless 
we take action. This means that 
of our present Virginia popula- 
tion, about 300,000 persons will 
be afflicted and eventually killed 
by cancer as illustrated in Chart II. 

Last year 150,000 or more died 


THE THREAT OF DEATH IN YR: 
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Chart II. When death rates from 
various causes are applied to our 
present living population of Virginia 
it is found that we will succumb to 
various fatal causes as _ indicated 
above. 
because of our ignorance and be- 
cause of our negligence of cancer. 
Of these, scientific medicine could 
have saved one-half, or 75,000 of 
our society for their loved ones, 
for their earning power, and for 
their manual and intellectual con- 
tributions. They would have 
added to our national economy ap- 
proximately 400,000 working 
man years (each of the 75,000 
would have lived an average of 
another five years of useful life, 
according to conservative esti- 
mates). Ponder this: We need- 
lessly lost 4,000 centuries of work- 
ing man years! Calculated on the 
conservative basis that only about 
one-half of the number who died 
could have been saved and that 
only one-half of these would be 
competent wage earners, and fur- 
ther, on the very reasonable esti- 
mate that each one of these would 
average an earning power of only 
$600 per year, the economic earn- 
ing power lost to our society comes 
to the staggering sum of $100,- 
000,000. 

How can we prevent this stag- 
gering loss to our society? How 
can we save half of those who 
now are dying of cancer each year? 
We must seek our answer from 
past experience in campaigns and 
educational projects to prevent loss 
of life by accidents, to prevent loss 
of life by tuberculosis, and by 
smallpox. How have we done this 


in past years?’ We have adver- 
tised, publicized, and educated the 
public concerning these causes of 
death. An intelligent effort has 
been pushed forward to utilize 
every means at our command, 
every fact of scientific and medical 
knowledge to control these other 
diseases and agents causing human 
suffering and death. Although sci- 
ence and medicine know more 
about cancer than about tuberculo- 
sis, more about cancer than about 
pneumonia, more about cancer than 
most other diseases, the public is 
still largely in the dark. Too many 
still fear this disease with a hope- 
less fear. Blind, ignorant, super- 
stitious fear of cancer and hopeless 
resignation to its ravages are still 
countenanced by our society. This 
is due largely to the belief that 
cancer is incurable. The state- 
ment is not infrequently made that 
cancer has never yet been cured! 


II. Curabilty of Cancer 

There are only two answers to 
this hopeless statement of resigna- 
tion and defeat. In the first place, 
even though such a vicious idea 
were true, this disease, nevertheless, 
should be treated. Consider some 
other diseases concerning which 
there is less public fear and igno- 
rance. In heart disease, the greatest 
killer of middle-age and elderly 
people, are there any cures? The 
physician informs his patient and 
his family that he is suffering from 
heart disease, warns him against 
excessive exertion, and so attempts 
to prolong his life. The physician 
does not give up treating the heart 
case because it is not curable. The 
same can be said for other diseases 
such as Bright’s disease and cere- 
bral hemorrhage or apoplectic 
stroke which are also among the 
seven leading causes of death. Chart 
III illustrates the relative curabil- 
ity of these diseases. 

In the second place, this idea of 
incurability of cancer is not true. 
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Of the leading seven or eight causes 
of death in our civilization very 
little can be done to reduce death 
from them except in pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, and cancer. Much is 
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Chart III. For the purpose of rapid 
comparison this chart depicts the 
percentages of patients curable of the 
listed diseases under the best condi- 
tions of diagnosis and treatment now 
available. 
being done by scientific medicine 
to control the incidence and to in- 
crease the recoveries from pneu- 
Much has been done to 
and control tuberculosis. 
Much is being done to prevent, to 
diagnose at an early curable stage, 
and adequately to treat cases of 
cancer. It is one of the most hope- 
ful diseases concerning which we 
have scientific knowledge. It is the 
only curable disease of the highest 
of death! In other 
words, paradoxically, cancer is the 
most curable—most fatal disease of 
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Chart IV. A self-explanatory chart 
obtained from the American Society 
for the Control of Cancer and based 
on reliable figures from leading 
American clinics. 
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man! The public still thinks of 
cancer as a great ravaging growth 
producing terrible suffering and 
hopelessly incurable. Most peo- 
ple are not yet aware that cancer 
in its early stages is insidious, that 
it must be searched for, hunted 
down and eradicated before it has 
spread beyond its first small focus. 
Early cancer is curable! 


Ill. Nature of Cancer 

To further demonstrate that 
cancer is curable, can be prevented, 
and can be controlled, let us con- 
sider briefly the nature of cancer. 
Just exactly what is cancer? This 
question can be answered best by 
comparing cancer cells with human 
individuals. The body is a large 
group of cells divided into various 
tissues and organs. These organ 
cells are specialists in some partic- 
ular function just as human society 
is composed of organized groups 
of workers, professions, govern- 
ment, etc. The cells of the liver 
have an ability to do only certain 
things and this is their contribu- 
tion to body physiology and econ- 
omy. The cells of the various or- 
gans and tissues are also under a 
centralized control in the human 
body. They must abide by cer- 
tain laws of physiology, certain 
fundamental principles of growth 
and submit themselves in their 
functions to basic biological con- 
trol. 


At a certain instant, due to com- 
bination of various factors, some 
of which are hereditary and others 
of which are due to external stim- 
ulation and irritation, a single cell 
or a small group of cells in some 
tissue or organ undergoes a change 
in mode of living and acting. The 
cells begin to grow and multiply 
regardless of the general biological 
laws; they no longer respect their 
functional responsibilities or the 
general welfare of the body as a 
whole. They reproduce wildly, 
start growing into and encroach- 
ing upon their neighboring cells 
and tissues thus destroying them. 
They greedily take food from the 
blood, confiscating it from the 
other body tissues. They become 
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large and fat, many form giant 
cells, and in general are extremely 
rebellious. This group of rebels is 
cancer. 

It is understandable that so long 
as these cancer cells, these rebels of 
the body, limit their growth to a 
small region of a tissue, the disease 
can be cured by merely destroying 
all these cells. This destruction can 
be brought about by cutting the 
tumor out with a knife, or by de- 
stroying all the malignant cells by 
intensive irradiation with x-ray or 
radium. No chemicals are known 
which will destroy all these cells 
without also destroying neighbor- 
ing tissues. Only radium, x-ray, 
or surgery can completely eradi- 
cate these tumors so long as they 
are limited to a small area and have 
not started to spread through the 
blood vessels and the lymphatic 
vessels to far parts of the body. 


BREAST CARCER 


New 


Curable Curable 2? incurable 


Diagram I. Sketches of breasts in 
three stages of cancer. In the first 
the cancer is so small that it can be 
destroyed by surgery or x-ray as in- 
dicated by the dotted line. In the 
second stage it is larger and may or 
may not have spread too deeply to 
be cured. The third shows a growth 
which has spread to other organs and 
tissues and therefore cannot be eradi- 
cated by surgery or x-ray. 

Diagram I illustrates three de- 
grees of cancer growth in a breast: 
The first is small, can be cut out 
or destroyed by x-ray as indicated 
by the dotted line. The second is 
larger and may have spread deeper 
sO may or may not be similarly 
eradicated, but the third has spread 
to other parts of the body and can- 
not be reached sufficiently with our 
curative agents to destroy all the 
cancer. When these cells have 
broken through the walls of ves- 
sels and spread to distant places 
in the body, they set up house- 
keeping, so to speak, in many dif- 
ferent tissues and in many differ- 
ent organs. In each of these places 
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Fig. I.a. Normal squamous or flat 
cells. Note their regularity and pave- 
ment-like relation. The cell centers 
or nuclei are regular, round, and pale. 


the cells multiply rapidly, wildly, 
and form offspring tumors which 
encroach upon the normal function 
and activity of the tissue cells of 
these other organs. The enormous 
amount of poison which is pro- 
duced by these cancerous cells de- 
stroys the normal resistance of the 
body, makes more difficult the nor- 
mal assimilation and digestion of 
food and decreases the ability of 
organs to function and support life 
and the ‘host body finally suc- 
cumbs. Thus, cancer, is curable 
because it starts in one place, in a 
very small focus, and grows grad- 
ually for several months or some- 
times years. If it can be discov- 
ered in this early stage when it is 
limited to one small area, simple 
eradication of the tumor by any 
destructive agent will completely 
cure the disease. The entire prob- 
lem of the prevention and control 
of cancer is bound up in this one 
fact, that diagnosis early enough 
to catch the cancer when it is in one 
limited location and proper, ade- 
quate treatment by competent phy- 
sicians at this time will cure the 
patient permanently. Fig. I shows 
photographs taken of a cancer as 
seen through a microscope before 
and after x-ray treatment. Note 
the jumbled debris of dying cancer 
cells in the third photograph. 


IV. Cancer Phobia 

Obviously, the only way to 
bring about early diagnosis of can- 
cer while it is limited to one small 
location in the body is by the edu- 
cation of the public. All people 
must be told the earliest signs and 
symptoms of cancer and all people 
must be made to realize that can- 





Fig. I.b. Irregular, wild, invasive 
cancer cells from the same tissue as 
part a. The central nuclei are dark, 
large, and irregular. 


cer is insidious in its earliest stages, 
must be searched for periodically 
by thorough medical diagnostic 
means. These periodic examina- 
tions should be encouraged at year- 
ly intervals for all individuals in 
the so-called cancer age (35 and 


up). 

It is claimed by many, both pro- 
fessional and non-medical persons, 
that the dissemination of such 
knowledge will produce a wide- 
spread neurotic fear of cancer, a 
cancer phobia. This is an indict- 
ment of our intelligence and rea- 
son. The same objection was 
made concerning the early efforts 
of the American Tuberculosis As- 
sociation to enlighten the public 
concerning the diagnosis and pre- 
vention of tuberculosis. The same 
criticism was made a century ago 
concerning the efforts of medicine 
to educate the public concerning 
the ravages of smallpox and the 
simple means of prevention by vac- 
cination. Unfortunately, all pro- 
gressive educational projects at their 
beginning are vigorously opposed 
by some pessimists. It is sufficient 
to answer by pointing out that we 
have not become a _ tuberculosis 
phobic and neurotic nation. We 
have developed a healthy respect 
for tuberculosis. Our increased 
knowledge concerning this disease 
has led to less fear, not more, and 
at the same time to a great reduc- 
tion in the death rate due to this 
disease. Education dispels fear by 
replacing it with knowledge. 


V. Concrete Educational Pro- 
gram 
The fact that education pays 
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Effects of x-ray treat- 
ment on cancer cells. The large can- 
cer cells have shrunken and their 
nuclei are homogeneous and liquify- 
ing. Masses of small black scavanger 
inflammatory cells are invading the 
dying cancer to clean up the debris. 


Fig. I.c. 


has been demonstrated by the State 
of Massachusetts where an inten- 
sive year-around program for edu- 
cation of the public concerning 
cancer and for the early diagnosis 
and proper treatment of cancer has 
been carried out by the State 
Health Department for many 
years. This activity and expendi- 
ture of funds has rewarded that 
state with a decreasing cancer death 
rate over the past three or four 
years. At the present time it is the 
only state in the United States in 
which the cancer death rate is pro- 
gressively decreasing instead of in- 
creasing. This is certainly adequate 
demonstration of what can be 
done with public education and 
programs for the early diagnosis 
and proper treatment of cancer. 
There are three necessary phases 
to a successful educational program 
for the prevention and early treat- 
ment of cancer. The first stage is 
the education of the profession so 
that they will stand ready to ac- 
cept the demand of the public 
for early diagnosis and proper 
treatment. This important dis- 
ease is not given sufficient atten- 
tion in our medical schools at the 
present time. The young graduat- 
ing physician is not sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the types of cancer, 
their causes, methods of preven- 
tion, and early diagnosis, and yet, 
cancer is Public Health Enemy 
No. 1. As such, it certainly de- 


serves much more attention in our 

medical education, medical societies, 

and post-graduate medical activi- 
(Continued on page 283) 
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A Liberalized Program In Science 


OW can high school sci- 
Hae courses be made more 

interesting, meaningful, and 
beneficial to the students is a ques- 
tion which often confronts the sci- 
ence teacher today. The writer has 
given much thought to this prob- 
lem, and has, for the past few 
years, attempted to formulate a 
course of study which contains 
both value and appeal. In order 
to share this program and its pos- 
sibilities with the other science 
teachers of Virginia, this paper is 
submitted. 

Advanced science in Radford 
High School is offered to the 
pupils through two courses. The 
first year is known as Science 10 
and is offered to those students 
who have completed two years of 
science work in the core field. This 
course is based primarily upon a 
study of Chemistry and is offered 
four times daily to about 90 stu- 
dents. It is followed by Science 11 
which is offered to those students 
who have successfully completed 
Science 10. The study of Physics 
is the basis of work considered in 
this course. These advanced courses 
are not limited to any specific 
fields of science. Rather, it is hoped 








Analyzing Dentrifries. 


LESTER FURNEY 
High School, Radford 


that the pupils will carry their 
problems into many areas of sci- 
ence; i.e., biological, physical, 
chemical, geological, etc., if the 
needs and the interests justify. 
Consumer education plays a major 
role in these courses. 


Both these advanced science 
courses have one common goal; 
that is, to aid and guide the pupils 
of Radford High School and the 
citizens of Radford in the improve- 
ment and the enrichment of their 
living. Some minor obectives to 
be attained in this work, but 
which in reality are means to the 
end, are: 


1. The developing of laboratory 
habits such as thoroughness in 
work, cooperativeness, and de- 
pendability. 

2. The developing of a mastery 
of the scientific method so as 
to apply to the solution of 
life problems. 


3. The developing of an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of sci- 
ence in common, everyday liv- 
ing. 

A casual observation of these ob- 
jectives might leave the impression 
that these objectives merely strive 
to meet the interests and needs of 
the pupils. However, more than 
this is being done. These courses 
are concerned about the applica- 





Science 10 class practices dry 
cleaning garments. 


tion of the learning to actual liv- 
ing conditions with emphasis upon 
the improvement of living. This 
is the larger goal, and one which is 
so frequently overlooked. 

The Science 10 course is con- 
cerned with three general areas of 
work namely: 

1. Science and the Individual. 

2. Science and its place in the 
Home. 

3. Science and the City of Rad- 
ford. 

The first few weeks last fall 
were spent in Science 10 in pre- 
paring the students for study in 
Science. They learned how to 
measure liquids and solids. They 
learned to use scientific equipment. 
They studied the metric and Eng- 
lish systems of measuring. In gen- 
eral, they were given basic infor- 
mation designed to orientate them 
to further study. 

The members of the Science 10 
classes were then asked to suggest 
the various ways whereby science 
affects them. The question was 
asked in this manner: ‘Where 
and in what ways has Science af- 
fected you today?’’ The answers 
were many and varied. One boy 
stated that he always drank a 
glass of H2,O before coming to 

(Continued on page 284) 
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Progress in Social and Intellectual Growth 
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in acquiring facts, information, and skills related to specific subject areas. 
The school recognizes this as one phase of development in the growth of 
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Purposeful Reporting 


HE Progress Report  sub- 

mitted with this article is 

largely self-explanatory. The 
accompanying photostat should 
be examined with care, for its 
use eliminates the necessity of con- 
siderable text material. This re- 
port is a tentative form—one that 
represents, in our opinion, a step 
that is needed in most secondary 
schools in evaluating the growth 
and in reporting the progress of 
students. 

Evaluation should not be re- 
garded as a separate act to be un- 
dertaken only at specific and stated 
intervals in the school year. How- 
ever, the issuance of the Progress 
Report in regular periods is recon- 
cilable with the concept of evalua- 
tion as a continuous process. Eval- 
uation goes on at all times; report- 
ing the progress of students to par- 
ents does not. The fact that the 
Progress Report is stereotype in 
form lays it open to the criticisms 
of those who would use only per- 
sonal letters and conferences as 
means for reporting progress. 
While these criticisms have merit, 


one must realize that, at best, con- 
ferences are too infrequent with 
parents who live many miles from 
school. Informal notes and letters 
to parents, conferences with par- 
ents when possible, and frequent 
conferences with the students them- 
selves are integral parts of the 
whole process of evaluating and 
reporting progress. They serve 
best to complete the process. not to 
displace some part of it. 

In general, the items we have 
used on the Report are aims drawn 
from the ‘Aims of Education”’ set 
forth in the State tentative courses 
of study. In particular, they con- 
stitute the aspects of social, intel- 
lectual, and physical growth pro- 
posed as the basis for evaluation 
by a committee in one of the re- 
gional principals’ conferences 
whose task was to consider this 
subject and whose chairman was 
the writer. Evaluation in our 


school is concerned with the prog- 
ress the students are making in the 
direction indicated by these aims, 
or, as they are listed on the card, 
aspects of growth. It is useless for 


The Ability to Attack a Problem Effectively - hit 4: Social Studies—Year: 1st 2nd 3rd 4th } | 

The Ability to Locate Desired Information t | Language Arts—Year- .— 2nd 3rd a. ok iy 
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The Ability to Interpret Facts —- ss a “— = a — oom © 

The Ability to Communicate One’s Thoughts Clearly i i | “ — | 
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W. D. BARR 


Principal, Charles City High School 


a school to give lip service to the 
concept that the aims of education 
involve more than specific skills to 
be acquired and items of knowl- 
edge to be learned, and, at the 
same time, make use of a report 
form that indicates little else is of 
any consequence. Inasmuch as the 
items on the Progress Report are 
representative of broad aims of 
education; inasmuch as the stu- 
dents see concretely and specifically 
and repeatedly that their progress 
is appraised in terms of these aims 
—they know that the aims are 
something vital, not empty ver- 
balisms. The aims on the Report 
are valuable in yet another way. 
They provide the teacher with a 
basis for planning and directing 
instruction as well as a basis for 
measuring the effectiveness of in- 
struction. They constitute a check 
list in terms of which the teacher 
can evaluate the activities in which 
she would have her pupils engage, 
and revise and modify these activi- 
ties when it appears desirable to do 
sO. 
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The Teachers Evaluate and 
Report Student Progress 


Each member of the faculty has 
a separate work sheet for use in 
evaluating the progress of each stu- 
dent with whom she has contact in 
the school day. This is a mimeo- 
graphed form containing the as- 
pects of growth printed on the in- 
side pages of the Report. The 
work sheet is blocked off in pe- 
riods to permit use during the 
year. [he teachers by observa- 
tional tests constantly note and 
evaluate the progress of students 
throughout the period. At the 
close of each period those teachers 
handling the work of a given grade 
meet to prepare cooperatively the 
Progress Report. Experience has 
shown that there is usually unanim- 
ity among teachers in the final 
marking on the work sheets of a 
large number of items for any one 
student. Where disagreement in 
marking exists, the case is dis- 
cussed and a mark agreed upon 
for the Report. While this pro- 
cedure has proved to be somewhat 
slow and may require more than 
one meeting of teachers, it is in- 
valuable in affording individual 
teachers the opportunity to know 
their students better. 

To provide some degree of uni- 
formity in the matter of interpret- 
ing the items on the work sheet 
and Report, a list of questions re- 
lated to the various items was pro- 
vided. The answers to the ques- 
tions are obtained through obser- 
vation of the pupil. This list was 
used also as one aid in clarifying 
the Progress Report for parents, 
and was sent to them with the fol- 
lowing notice: 


NOTICE TO PARENTS 


In order to make the new report form 
more meaningful we are offering certain 
key statements for the items listed under 
the headings Social Growth, Intellectual 
Growth, and Physical Growth. These 
statements are in the form of specific ques- 
tions which suggest interpretations for the 
items on the report card. The questions 
are not meant to cover all interpretations. 

We suggest that you make use of this 
sheet in examining your child’s report of 
progress. Perhaps it will be wise to keep 
it for later examination. 


Growth should be recognized as a con- 
tinuous process. It is not to be expected 
that any child has attained, or ever will 
attain, a state of perfection in any of the 
aspects of growth cited below. The im- 
portant thing, and the thing that the 
faculty has considered is: Has the pupil 
shown the progress that he is capable of 
making? 


The Parents Evaluate and Re- 
port the Progress of Students 


A slip sheet is included with 
the Progress Report when it is is- 
sued at the close of each period. 
It contains the following request 
made to parents: 


“Please read carefully the 
‘Notice’ appearing on the back 
of the report card. After mak- 
ing your comments, we shall 
appreciate any suggestions you 
may have for improving the 
school’s program.”’ 


Space is provided for the com- 
ments and suggestions of parents. 
Since the sheet was first used, there 
has been added at the bottom of 
the form the statement: “I have 
reviewed my child’s report and dis- 
cussed with him the progress he 
is making in school.’ A line is 
provided for the parent’s signa- 
ture. 


It seems not amiss to state here 
that one is headed for disappoint- 
ment if he expects participation 
by all parents in this phase of the 
evaluation process. The response 
shown in our community has been 
generally satisfactory, but experi- 
ence has taught us that all we can 
expect from some parents is their 
signature. This is understandable 
when one considers that for a few 
even signatures require consider- 
able effort; for others, additional 
time is necessary in which to ac- 
quire a point of view more in har- 
mony with that underlying the 
school’s program. On the bright- 
er side, making parents our part- 
ners induces many to become more 
active in the task of appraising and 
directing the growth of their boys 
and girls along lines that are com- 
patible with the true aims of edu- 
cation. 
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The Pupils Evaluate and 
Report Their Progress 


It should be recognized that an 
effective program of evaluation 
makes provision for pupil self- 
evaluation of growth. Modern 
educational theory supports this 
position. The extent to which one 
comes to realize and to sense his 
own personal needs and limitations 
is of much significance in deter- 
mining both the character and the 
manner of one’s development. 

We presented the basic ideas un- 
derlying the Progress Report to 
our high school students in assem- 
bly and discussed with them its 
general nature. They were invited 
to consider their aims and purposes 
in coming to school and to evalu- 
ate their progress in achieving these 
objectives. It was suggested that 
they prepare an evaluation form 
which they could use in scoring 
themselves. Each student would 
keep his form with him at all 
times, constantly check his prog- 
ress in terms of the items contained 
thereon, and present it to his teach- 
ers from time to time. It would 
show to his teachers his evaluation 
of his progress in the same way 
that the Progress Report showed 
to him and to his parents the teach- 
ers’ evaluation. 

Before working on the problem 
of self-evaluation, the students in- 
dicated a desire to know more 
about the items on the card which 
had been represented to them as as- 
pects of growth. In order to pro- 
vide for this, arrangements were 
made to devote the following day 
to discussions in the separate class- 
rooms of the items on the card. 
This was carried out in a way 
that would enable the freshman, 
sophomore, junior, and _ senior 
classes to have one full period for 
considering each of the major cate- 
gories of growth. Each class pre- 
pared a written summary of its 
discussions on each group of items. 

These summaries were sub- 
mitted to a committee of seven 
students elected to prepare the form 
to be used by the student body in 

(Continued on page 285) 
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Revision Of Preventorium Fees 


A Statement by the Welfare Committee 


T the annual convention of 
Ae Virginia Education As- 
sociation held in Novem- 
ber, 1940, both the board of direc- 
tors and delegate assembly adopted 
the recommendation of the Welfare 
Committee on the revision of the 
fees of teachers that are admitted 
as patients to the Preventorium. 
This revision takes effect on April 
1, 1941. The new scale of fees 
is: 

A minimum fee of $20.00 for 
the first four days or less. 

A daily rate of $4.50 after the 
fourth day. 

When the Preventorium was es- 
tablished twelve years ago the fees 
were fixed at approximately the 
then per diem cost of operating the 
University Hospital. The follow- 
ing quotation from the contract 
executed by the officials of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association and 
the board of visitors of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia shows the fees 
that were then established and 
which have continued during the 
twelve years that have elapsed 
since the opening of this institu- 
tion. This statement from the con- 
tract sets forth the conditions un- 
der which the fees can be changed. 
Clause four of the contract reads 
as follows: 

A charge of $4.00 per day 
shall be made for each teacher 
entering hereunder for each day 
confined in said Hospital or us- 
ing the Preventorium. A mini- 
mum for any teacher shall be 
$15.00 even if the charge of 
$4.00 shall not be equal to that 
sum. Should, at any time after 
one year’s expiration, the cost 
of service to occupants of the 
Preventorium be more or less 
on the average than $4.00 per 
day, then the University shall 
fix the per diem charges so as 
to conform with such costs. 
Under the fees thus set up the 

Preventorium patient receives all 
needed hospital services including 


operations and the professional 
services of the hospital physicians 
on the regular staff of the Uni- 
versity Hospital. It should be 
noted here that the foregoing plan 
of operation is based upon arrange- 
ments with the University by 
which the Virginia Education As- 
sociation bore the cost of construct- 
ing one floor of a wing of the 
University Hospital building in 
the amount of approximately 
$45,000.00. 

While the members of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association have 
used the Preventorium in greater 
numbers than was anticipated and 
while the per diem costs of operat- 
ing the hospital have steadily risen, 
the original schedule of fees has 
prevailed for twelve years. 

Under the terms of the agree- 
ment the rooms in the Preven- 
torium are used by other patients 
when not occupied by teachers. 
This use of rooms by the hospital 
offsets to some extent the differ- 
ence in cost of treating the Pre- 
ventorium patients and the fees 
paid by them. These costs do not 
include physicians’ fees as the con- 
tract provides that no doctors’ fees 
shall be charged. Despite the ab- 
sence of doctors’ fees and the use 
of Preventorium rooms for other 
patients, the actual cost of the hos- 
pital Preventorium patient is now 
considerably larger than the 
charges paid by these patients. 

During the first, fifth, and sev- 
enth years of operation of the Pre- 
ventorium, namely, 1929-30, 
1933-34, and 1937-38, 689 pa- 
tients were admitted to the Pre- 
ventorium. For the three years the 
difference in actual cost to the hos- 
pital of treating these patients and 
the fees paid by them was $25,- 
198.07. No charge is made for 
operations and professional serv- 
ices. There were 302 operations. 
The items of actual cost are (1) 
board and attendance, (2) operat- 
ing room fee, (3) X-ray, (4) lab- 


oratory, (5) physiotherapy, (6) 
electrocardiogram, and (7) mis- 
cellaneous. 

The use of rooms in the Pre- 
ventorium for other patients when 
these rooms are not occupied by 
teachers offsets to some extent the 
difference in cost to the hospital 
and the amount paid by the Pre- 
ventorium patients. A study will 
be reported at the next annual 
meeting of the Association show- 
ing the extent to which the use 
of rooms for other patients affects 
this difference. 

The University authorities did 
not wish to exercise their preroga- 
tive under the contract and change 
the fees without the consideration 
and approval of the Association. 
Accordingly the hospital authori- 
ties held several conferences with 
the members of the Welfare Com- 
mittee with the resulting recom- 
mendation and passing in the dele- 
gate assembly of the scale of fees 
set forth in the first section of this 
statement. While the fees thus 
established probably will not equal 
actual costs to the hospital, no 
change may be anticipated within 
five years. 


Regulations Governing 
Admission 
Under the contract with the 
board of visitors of the University 
there are two general requirements 
for admission to the Preventorium: 
1. Active membership in the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. 
2. Acontribution of $4.00 to the 
Welfare Fund. (This $4.00 is 
paid only once.) 

On November 25, 1938, the 
board of directors limited the 
privileges of the Preventorium 
to public school teachers, public 
school supervisors, public school 
secretaries and public school 
administrators. This regula- 


tion does not apply to those 
who made the $4.00 contribu- 
tion prior to this date. 
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Student Participation in the Elementary School 


MRS. J.N. HOWDERSHELL  _, 
Principal, Annandale School 


be defined as the way by 

which children are led to as- 
sume responsibility for their own 
well-being and that of others 
around them. Each individual is 
fully recognized and encouraged 
to make decisions for his own ac- 
tions and to help make them for 
the group. In this plan of demo- 
cratic living, the question is how 
order, system, learning, and dis- 
cipline shall be brought about and 
satisfactorily developed. Shall it 
be done autocratically, or by giv- 
ing the children the chance to make 
choices and decisions as wisely as 
possible without violating the 
freedom of others? This latter 
method is the democratic way and 
the one that is being used for the 
best results in the educational 
world today. There are three 
schools in Fairfax County that are 
working along these lines at the 
present time — Annandale, Madi- 
son and Fairfax. As the first two 
schools have just begun this work 
this year, this article will discuss 
their plans. 

Last year, Annandale seventh 
grade had a room organization 
which started interest in a similar 
plan for the school. The sponsor 
of the Student Co-operative Asso- 
ciation and other faculty members 
began to feel the need of further 
activity along this line. Parents 
asked questions, showing an in- 
terest in more participation by 
pupils, and children in other rooms 
felt they would like to have a real 
part in school affairs. This fall, 
with a faculty sponsor and the 
principal as adviser, a workable 
plan of student participation has 
been evolved. A constitution was 
drawn up by a committee com- 
posed of representatives from each 
room and adopted by the student 
body. A nominating committee 
set up standards for officers and 
then measured all proposed candi- 
dates by these standards. It is sur- 


D EMOCRACY in school may 


prising how rigid children can be 
when selecting those from whom 
their own leaders are to come. Five 
candidates for each office were fi- 
nally chosen. Election officials col- 
lected poll tax, registered voters, 
and finally, at the end of a vigorous 
campaign by the nominees, pre- 
sided at the polls on election day. 
Democracy’s right to individual 
secrecy in balloting was carefully 
upheld; democracy’s unity in 
standing by its elected officials has 
been loyally practiced. A name 
was submitted by each room—the 
one chosen, ‘““The Student Body 
Organization of the Annandale 
School.”’ 

Room organizations consist of 
room officers corresponding to the 
student body officers, two council- 
men to represent each room on the 
school council, with a vice-coun- 
cilman who acts in absence of 
either councilman. These are chosen 
by the pupils in room elections. 
The councilmen, captain of the 
patrol, and student body officers 
meet once each week as the leg- 
islative body of the school. School 
problems are discussed and conclu- 
sions reached. The children rec- 
ognize the fact that certain deci- 
sions are theirs to make but that 
other decisions must remain in the 
hands of the teachers and principal 
as skilled executives. 

General committees share the 
routine work of the school. Some 
of these are library, waitress, house- 
keeping, ventilation, grounds, au- 
ditorium arrangement (our audi- 
torium must make lightning 
changes as it serves as lunchroom, 
glee club, meeting place, assembly, 
and classroom), repair, and host 
committees. The housekeeping and 
ventilation chairmen check 
throughout the school each day 
and advise with the room commit- 
tees under their leadership; the au- 
ditorium decorating committee col- 
lects worth while material from 
each room, arranges it on bulletin 


A. D. NEALE 
Principal, Madison School 


boards around the auditorium, sees 
that suitable decorations are on 
hand, and looks after the house- 
keeping in that room; the library 
committee assists the librarian, 
even taking charge during library 
period in her absence; homeroom 
committees follow the same line 
of action within the classrooms. 

Student assembly meetings are 
held every Friday morning. Busi- 
ness pertaining to the school is 
brought up as a report from coun- 
cil meeting or from the floor. Some 
meetings are strictly for the wel- 
fare of the schools; others have a 
program given by one of the home- 
rooms that is a definite outgrowth 
of the room’s field of activity at 
that time. Homeroom organiza- 
tions also meet weekly for a dis- 
cussion of room matters followed 
by a brief program. 

The lunch hour is one of the 
enjoyable features of the day. 
Councilmen take charge of the 
rooms; a committeeman directs 
those in line for lunch; another 
pupil acts as cashier; the teachers 
eat together in the auditorium, 
their table being prepared by one 
of the waitresses. It is a time 
of relaxation for all, one thorough- 
ly appreciated by pupils and teach- 
ers alike. This is followed by a 
brief cultural period planned along 
definite lines as a further step 
in developing pupils in worth 
while enjoyment of leisure time. 
Poems, reports on musicians, poets, 
artists, well-chosen victrola_rec- 
ords, short stories make this a 
pleasant spot in the day. 

Madison School, under the di- 
rection of its principal, has evolved 
a Student-Teacher Association as 
an outgrowth of its Student Co- 
operative Association. An election 
of officers was held by the pupils, 
and a Planning Committee com- 
posed of two representatives from 
each room and these officers meet 
weekly to consider matters pertain- 
ing to the whole school. This 
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group chooses general school com- 
mittees to handle detail matters. 
The smaller committees set up 
standards and objectives which 
must be approved by the Planning 
Committee, then passed on by the 
Student Assembly. Some of these 
units are public relations, com- 
munity resource, auditorium, and 
cafeteria committees. Room organi- 
zation is on the committee plan 
with the cooperation of the teacher. 
The cafeteria committee has 
done an outstanding piece of work. 
Owing to lack of space, the lunch 
period is staggered with two 
groups using the cafeteria. It was 
suggested that the boys and girls 
like to eat to themselves, so pos- 
sibly teachers would like to do so, 
also. The committee decided to 
work out a scheme by which this 
could be accomplished. It took 
careful planning and much con- 
sideration before this was finally 
a possible situation; but it has been 
accomplished. The pupils take 
charge of the entire cafeteria, a host 
and hostess being appointed week- 
ly for each table. These two are 
responsible for the good manners 
and proper behavior of those eat- 
ing with them. The teachers go to 
a different room for their lunch. 
Here, also, noontime ends with 
a brief cultural period instead of 
the former free-for-all play period. 
The weekly assembly at Madi- 
son brings together the whole 
student group to consider recom- 
mendations from the Planning 
Committee. These meetings are 
planned for by the program com- 
mittee, whose members interview 
the teachers finding out what time 
during the year is the most suitable 
one for each room to present a 
program to the entire group and 
decide the number of outside speak- 
ers they would like to have 
through the year. 
Democracy is something which 
must be shared with all. It must 


become a part of the child’s daily 
life; it must include all the chil- 
dren in its plan; it must give each 
one an opportunity to grow, to 
develop, to work with others day 
by day; it must give freedom, but 


it must be remembered that free- 
dom is always limited. There 
must be adaptation and adjust- 
ment. The whole plan of democ- 
racy in our schools may be summed 
in these words by the Honorable 
Francis Pickens Miller in his ad- 
dress at the State Teachers College 
at Farmville last June: “If de- 
mocracy is to acquire once more 
the dynamic quality essential to 
its survival in a world like this, 
children coming out of school will 
have to know what the democratic 
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process of forming public policy 
is and how it works. Give them 
a certain amount of responsibility, 
provide a simple representative 
system through which decisions 
are to be taken, encourage the de- 
velopment of constructive criticism 
of existing practices, help them to 
understand the religious faith in 
which democracy is rooted, and 
you can rest assured that the next 
generation will be able to make 
democracy work more satisfacto- 
rily than it works at present’. 





Fun For 


Teachers 


KATHLEEN RANSON, Liberty Academy, Bedford 


O time to play? Something 
N is definitely wrong with 

that teacher's time budget. 
Play is as necessary for happy, nor- 
mal livelihood as food and drink. 
How many of us have averaged a 
few hours of pure, healthy fun a 
month? It should be had daily. 

No money for amusements? The 
most satisfying ones are of no ex- 
pense. Hiking is as free as the air 
we breathe. A brisk walk in this 
Virginia atmosphere is a thing at 
each person's disposal, be he a 
teacher or a capitalist! Take the 
time! Without health, of what 
value is anything else you possess? 
It provides morale for everyone in 
every walk of life. 

Try a good, old-fashioned steak 
fry, wiener roast, or marshmallow 
feast. It will take a few years from 
your appearance, not to mention 
the roses it will bring back to your 
cheeks. 

Winter sports are quite exhila- 
rating. You may have sleighing, 
ice skating, skiing, and ice hockey 
in the wide open spaces. Then 
there are always bowling, table 
tennis, basketball, etc. that you can 
fall back on for indoors. Swim- 
ming is quite beneficial, too, if you 
are fortunate enough to live near 
an indoor pool. 

Tennis is a wonderful all-round 
game for exercise. Play it when the 
weather permits. You don’t have 
a court? Why couldn’t you build 
one? Start a community center 


with the tennis court, and set aside 
a space for pitching horseshoes and 
for playing box hockey. This is a 
fascinating game of very little 
equipment, almost as exciting as 
the real game of field hockey. 


Volley ball is a good game for 
both indoors and out, at any sea- 
son. Quite a lot of enthusiasm can 
be worked up over this popular 
game. Have you ever played it as 
singles or doubles? What about 
the game of softball that is sweep- 
ing the countryside and is fast be- 
coming a leader? Horseback riding 
is a fashionable sport with fun ga- 
lore attached to it. 


If the sports require several par- 
ticipants, why not get up a recrea- 
tional club? Anything can be fun 
with the right people, even washing 
dishes. Certainly sports for fun 
could be nothing else. Bridge or 
some such quiet game may be in- 
cluded and weekly schedules made 
out. 


All the time and energy you in- 
vest in sports for pleasure will be 
repaid with interest. Start a bank- 
ing account of fun. It will broaden 
your horizon by doing outside 
things. It will develop community 
consciousness. Your first responsi- 
bility as a teacher is to be in excel- 
lent physical condition in order to 
do an expert job in the classroom. 
She serves best who does best in the 
class and community. It will be all 
for fun, and fun for all. Try it. 
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The Current Program of Study and Discussion of 


Virginia’s Educational Problems 


GEORGE J. OLIVER 


Director of Instruction, State Department of Education 


the lives of individuals or of 

nations, lead inevitably to 
taking stock of resources, agencies, 
and institutions. Such occasions 
present unusual demands for the 
strengthening and multiplication 
of resources, and subject agencies 
and institutions to _ intensified 
stresses and strains in terms of in- 
creased efficiency and expanded 
services. The current national 
emergency makes necessary the tak- 
ing stock of human and industrial 
resources essential to the defense 
effort. Factories, transportation 
systems, systems of communica- 
tion, the credit system, and the 
like are subjected to critical study 
and analysis in order that ships 
and munitions may be produced 
and men and materials moved to 
important points of defense. The 
structure of government is ex- 
amined and, where need is reveal- 
ed, modified to provide for the 
requirements of the emergency. 
Health services, social agencies, re- 
ligious agencies, and educational 
agencies are evaluated in terms of 
their actual and potential con- 
tributions to national defense. No 
institution — political, social, or 
economic — can evade this critical 


F tee tives of ind whether in 


scrutiny. 

These conditions of emergency, 
together with considerations of a 
long-time nature, suggest that the 
current session is an appropriate 
time for taking stock of the Vir- 
ginia Program for Improving In- 
struction in terms of its contribu- 
tion to national security in both 
its immediate and long-time as- 
pects. During the past ten years 
much has been done in the way 
of improving the instructional pro- 
gram of the public schools of the 
State. In the process of modifying 
the school program a great deal 
of valuable experience has been ac- 





quired. In the process, also, op- 
portunity has been afforded to ap- 
ply to theory the test of practice. 
It has seemed wise, therefore, to 
teachers, supervisors, superintend- 
ents, and laymen who have par- 
ticipated that this school session 
be devoted to evaluating the prog- 
ress which has been made, to iden- 
tifying the mistakes which have oc- 
curred, to checking the procedures 
which have appeared appropriate 
and now have been subjected to 
experimentation, and to planning 
“next steps’. So, as a result of 
the suggestion of conferences com- 
posed of representatives of all cate- 
gories of public school personnel, 
college people, and lay citizens, the 
organization essential to the carry- 
ing out of the program was pro- 
posed and a handbook containing 
suggested problems and bibliog- 
raphies was prepared to serve as a 
basis for study and discussion. 

As conceived by the groups who 
believe that it should be the next 
step in the development of the 
Virginia Program, the proposed 
study and discussion constitutes a 
stage of the continuous program 
for the improvement of instruc- 
tion, not a temporary digression 
nor a break in the continuity of its 
development. It was not felt that 
it would be found to be necessary 
to make major changes in the pro- 
gram, nor in the materials of in- 
struction Which have been in use. 
Nor was it felt that the program 
thus far has been found to be im- 
practicable, necessitating major 
modifications. 

In keeping with the policy 
which has characterized the Vir- 
ginia Program for Improving In- 
struction from its inception, all 
those who are concerned with 
meeting the educational needs of 
the people of Virginia, both young 
and old, have been invited to par- 


ticipate in evaluation of what has 
been done. Public school people, 
college people, parents, and other 
citizens, whose interest suggests it, 
have become members of the local 
study and discussion groups. Mem- 
bers of the staff of the State De- 
partment of Education have par- 
ticipated on an equal footing with 
all others. The plan of study and 
discussion has not been formulated 
by the State Department and 
handed out to the school people 
and other citizens of the State, but 
rather the Department has sought 
to provide the opportunity 
through proposing the organiza- 
tion and making available mate- 
rials to be used by the members 
of the local groups in their study 
and discussion. 

The organization of this phase 
of the program is simple. The 
important unit is the local study 
group, working on_ educational 
problems which are pertinent to 
conditions in the local community. 
The emphasis in the activities of 
the local study groups has been 
the cooperation of all interested 
people in the community in an at- 
tack upon educational problems. 
Laymen and parents have been 
made as welcome in the _ local 
groups as have teachers and ad- 
ministrative people more directly 
associated with the public schools 
or the colleges. 

The second emphasis which has 
been regarded as essential to find- 
ing satisfactory solutions to the 
educational problems of a commu- 
nity is the adoption of a construc- 
tive attitude in the discussion of 
those problems. The _ evidence 
bearing upon a problem is gath- 
ered cooperatively. It should be 
studied objectively and without 
emotional bias, and conclusions 


should be determined in the light 
(Continued on page 286) 
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A group of county teachers in the Beverley Manor School Library working 
on the development of teaching materials on “Adjusting Home and Social 
Problems.” 


Augusta County Studies Its Youth 


H. I. WILLETT 


Director of Instruction, Augusta County Schools 


NUMBER of factors have 
A combined to force educa- 

tion to look directly to 
youth itself if its needs are to be 
met. The increase in juvenile de- 
linquency, the lack of skilled work- 
men in the face of unemployment, 
the criticisms of the business and 
industrial world that schools are 
not preparing youth for life in 
modern society, and many other 
factors have forced educational 
leaders to take inventory. The 
present tardiness in our defense 
program points an accusing finger 
at the inadequate opportunities for 
vocational training within both 
our State and nation. This inven- 
tory has further revealed that we 
are not only lacking in the field of 
vocational training but also that 
many of our traditional procedures 
are not consistent with the ideals 
of democracy. Planning, making 
decisions, accepting responsibility, 
carrying through a difficult task to 
completion by self-imposed disci- 
pline are all fundamental necessi- 
ties in a working democracy. And 
yet, too often our schools have 
not provided laboratories for the 
practice of these desirable abilities. 
Conformity has been idealized at 


the expense of originality and initi- 
ative. If our schools are really 
educating for democracy, then our 
pupils should become more and 
more self-directive as they proceed 
through school and increasingly 
more capable of doing things well. 
But, if conformity is carried to the 
point that high school pupils have 
to be told every next step and all 
pupils are doing the same thing at 
the same time regardless of ability 
and interest, it is easy to see that 
neither youth nor democracy is be- 
ing served. 

Not all the blame for these 
inadequacies can be left at the 
schoolhouse door, however, for the 
attitude of the people and lack of 
financial support are deciding fac- 
tors. But, in spite of insufficient 
funds, education in Virginia is 
showing remarkable progress. The 
respect that her educational system 
holds among the states of the na- 
tion is a fine tribute to her teachers 
and educational leaders. Moreover, 
if we are to meet satisfactorily the 
needs of our youth, it will require 
much greater financial support and 
a cooperative study of youth needs 
on the part of teachers, parents, 
and pupils themselves. 
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The following discussion is a 
brief report on the beginning of 
such a cooperative study of youth 
needs in a large rural division. A 
county of more than eleven thou- 
sand children of school age, dis- 
tributed over more than a thousand 
square miles, will never need to 
ask, “‘How do we find a problem?”’ 
Our problems may be classed in 
three categories. First, there are 
those problems that have been rec- 
ognized, and for which some plan 
of attack has been organized. Then, 
there are those problems that have 
been recognized but about which 
we have done little more than com- 
plain. And finally, there are the 
great number of problems that 
have not yet found a place in our 
consciousness. 

As a first step in our program, 
we have attempted to study and to 
determine our own beliefs con- 
cerning what education should do 
for the individual child. We do 
not expect or desire that all our 
teachers should think alike, but we 
do recognize that there must be 
certain areas of common agreement 
if we are to achieve our goals. With 
this thought in mind, the teachers 
first attempted to put in writing 
their own philosophies. After a 
study and modifications of these 
individual statements, the schools 
attempted to state their positions 
and to plan long time programs. 
These plans are determined in light 
of youth studies, school and com- 
munity surveys, and the use of the 
Evaluative Criteria of the Coop- 
erative Study. We are now in the 
midst of a county-wide study pro- 
gram that includes pupils, parents, 
and teachers. As we have revised 
our curricula, we have attempted 
to keep parents informed concern- 
ing all important changes with op- 
portunities for them to discuss pro- 
posed plans and to observe prac- 
tices by school visitation. In ad- 
dition to study groups, the Parent- 
Teacher organizations, Ruritan 


Clubs, and other civic organiza- 
tions have served as important ave- 
nues for discussing our problems. 

Our study program is directed 
by a teacher-parent council that 














meets monthly to discuss plans, 
study problems, and to coordinate 
the work of the school and com- 
munity study groups. This coun- 
cil is composed of about thirty 
teachers who are representative of 
the entire teaching force. They 
are selected from each of the eleven 
centers into which the county is 





Building a scene of Colonial Virginia 


divided. The parent representation 
consists of two members from each 
of the community organizations. 

These study groups follow two 
plans of organization. One plan 
includes all teachers in the county 
meeting at the eleven centers just 
referred to above. Each high 
school with its feeder elementary 
schools forms one center. The 
topics for study and time of meet- 
ing are selected by the center. A 
certain number of these meetings 
are organized for teachers and par- 
ents and some for teachers only. 

The other plan is conducted 
on a county-wide basis with the 
teachers meeting at a central point. 
The topics being studied are the 
result of a survey made just be- 
fore schools opened to see if the 
teachers desired such meetings and 
what topics they wished to dis- 
cuss. As a result of this survey, 
groups were organized for the 
study of guidance, evaluation, li- 
brary problems, reading develop- 
ment, art, music, and the develop- 
ment of teaching materials. These 
groups have been meeting on a 
monthly schedule except for the 
last named group which met week- 
ly for the first half of the school 
year. Attendance at these meetings 
is purely voluntary. 

The elementary and high school 
principals have a monthly meet- 
ing with the administrative and 
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supervisory staff. These meetings 
are not just for routine announce- 
ments but are devoted to a study 
of important problems. For ex- 
ample, the meeting this month was 
with the health and welfare de- 
partments to discuss better coordi- 
nation between these agencies and 
the schools. 

Another monthly meeting is 
held by pupil representatives of 
the Student Cooperative Associa- 
tions. This group usually includes 
four to six pupils from a school 
with representation from the fifth 
grade through high school. A 
number of school sponsors also 
attend. These meetings are held 
at different schools each month at 
2:00 p.m. One hour is spent visit- 
ing the host school, with an hour 
and a half discussion period be- 
ginning at 3 o'clock. Following 
the discussion period, refreshments 
are usually served by the home eco- 
nomics department. These pupils 
discuss school problems with much 
seriousness and select topics that 
are vital in the school program. 
For example, the next two topics 
for discussion are ““‘How Can We 
Help to Make Our Library More 
Effective?’ and ‘“‘How to Improve 
School Attendance’’. 

Many significant studies of 
youth problems are taking place 
within the individual schools, and 
a need for a number of changes 
has been revealed thus far. In 
some cases such problems as lack 
of finances, community point of 
view, and time to find better solu- 
tions have to be solved before much 
progress can be expected. How- 
ever, we are attempting to revise 
our curricula to meet some of the 
needs that have been determined. 
In some instances this has meant 
the addition of elective subjects— 
such as, art, music, shop, business, 
and home economics. However, 
we feel that equally important are 
the changes within the existing 
subjects themselves and the at- 
tempt to integrate the work of sev- 
eral subjects around significant so- 
cial problems. Good English is 
not just a form to be used in the 
English class for an hour but a 
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form of expression to be practiced 
through the medium of problems 
in science, social studies, mathe- 
matics, drama, and all other pupil 
experiences included in the school. 
home, and community. 

We have found it necessary to 
reorganize our out-of-class activi- 
ties program. Our guidance pro- 
grams were poorly organized or 
almost nonexistent. Library facil- 
ities were quite inadequate as well 
as other supplementary teaching 
aids. It was also necessary to do 
something about the problem of 
reading with a great deal more em- 
phasis on the diagnosis of reading 
difficulties in the high school. In- 
struction has not been individual- 
ized to the point that most pupils 
are working to near capacity. The 
home and community are still too 
far removed from school experi- 
ences. Our pupils are relying too 
much on teachers to outline every 
next step. We are attacking the 
whole problem of evaluation to 
make it a continuous process that 
concerns itself with desirable 
changes in the entire behavior of 
the child and not just the memori- 
zation of subject matter. These 
and many other problems have 
grown out of a study of our youth. 

Our program is still in too much 





Activity Period, Beverley Manor 
Schools, Grade I. 


of an embryonic state to make any 


claims for its success. However, 
since constant evaluation is neces- 
sary to redefine intelligently our 
objectives, we are observing a few 
encouraging signs along the way. 
Our libraries are becoming attrac- 
tive, friendly workshops. Their 
status in the school program is in- 
dicated by increased expenditures 
(Continued on page 287) 














Solving Community Problems at Holland 


P. R. CLARKE 
High School, Holland 


HE period through which 
‘Te: are passing is one of 

rapid transition. New prob- 
lems are arising daily, due to un- 
settled world conditions, the na- 
tional defense program, unemploy- 
ment, and the like, that must be 
dealt with by careful thought and 
planning. This is indeed a crit- 
ical period—our democratic insti- 
tutions and even our way of life 
are being threatened. 

Most of us are unable to cope 
with the magnitude of national 
and international problems. We 
can, however, concern ourselves 
with the welfare of our local com- 
munity, its problems of health, 
education, youth, recreation, em- 
ployment, housing, and the like. 
Actually, we can do much, with 
an intelligent approach to the 
problem, to alleviate many unde- 
sirable conditions that do exist in 
local communities. Our national 
viewpoint has had a steady de- 
velopment for the past several 
years in the direction of leaving 
the solution of our problems “‘up 
to the Federal Government’. We 
must redirect this tendency and 
challenge our people to face the 
realization that the ultimate sur- 
vival and progress of our nation 
depends on the zeal and vision of 
the people “‘back home’ in the 
local community, with effort di- 
rected toward improvement in the 
environment, the culture, and the 
viewpoint of the people. 

Since the school exists to im- 
prove the community that supports 
it, the school can, and should, take 
the leadership in promoting a 
study of those factors that affect 
the local communities. The school 
personnel can provide the leader- 
ship for unifying the efforts of all 
local organizations in focusing 
the attention of all the inhabitants 


of a community toward the needs 
of that community. Whether the 
needs are in the realm of health, 
education, public consciousness, 
youth, housing, or occupational 
opportunities it would seem that 
tremendous progress has been made 
when large numbers of people in 
the local community are aware of 
existing weaknesses and are will- 
ing to do something about them. 

Moreover, the kind of public- 
relations program that attempts to 
have the school take the leadership 
in the analysis of and planning for 
alleviation of community defects 
provides an excellent opportunity 
to call in the full support of every 
organization in the area, such as 
Ruritan Clubs, Home Demonstra- 
tion Clubs, church organizations, 
farmers’ groups and the like. This 
procedure not only affords the 
means to formulate plans for joint 
action by all groups in the com- 
munity for its ultimate betterment 
but also places the school in the 
position where its needs can be 
recognized and dealt with by re- 
sponsible lay individuals and 
groups. 

Accepting the premise that the 
school must know its community 
in order to best serve it, the Hol- 
land High School principal and 
faculty discussed the advisability 
and means of conducting a com- 
munity survey. It was felt that 
it would be well to call on the 
local Ruritan Club for assistance 
and suggestions for the project. 
Since it was desired that informa- 
tion be obtained relative to the 
status of health, education, hous- 
ing, occupations, out-of-school 
youth and recreation among the 
people of the area, a questionnaire 
was devised by the classes in social 
studies in the high school that was 
designed to give much informa- 
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Approaches to Mutual School—Co 


tion, when filled out by every 
adult, that would not otherwise 
be available. This house-to-house 
canvass was carried on by the high 
school pupils as a social studies 
project, and the returns were tab- 
ulated. Additional information 
was obtained from federal, state, 
and local agencies where statistical 
information was available regard- 
ing certain aspects of the living 
of the adults. 


A summary of all data secured 
was made in such a manner that 
it could be understood by all the 
people interested in the findings. 
These data are broken down into 
such topical headings as popula- 
tion, occupations, farm tenancy, 
housing, education, health, out-of- 
school youth, and recreation. Many 
comments have indicated that the 
findings have been surprising and 
even astonishing in several re- 
spects. 

The Holland School has taken 
the leadership in organizing groups 
to consider the implications of 
these data of our community. The 
membership of these groups is com- 
posed of representatives from every 
organization (lay, professional, 
and church) in the entire commu- 
nity. A ‘Board of Strategy’’, com- 
posed of two representatives from 
each church, Home Demonstration 
Clubs, Ruritan Club, Farmers’ 
Club, Book Club, County Board 
of Supervisors, and Womens’ Mis- 
sionary Societies, meets periodically 
at the school to study and discuss 
the needs, trends, and weaknesses 
of community life. 

At present, several meetings are 
devoted to the planning of a 
course of action. Representatives 
of the various agencies and organi- 
zations are taking the problem 
back to their local organization or 
group for further discussion. Adult 
classes are discussing certain aspects 
of community problems at their 


sessions. A plan of action where- 
by all groups and individuals will 
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ity Understanding and Helpfulness 


be concerned in unifying and cor- 
relating their efforts of planning 
and executing the action that is de- 
sirable is our goal. This involves 
having our citizens become in- 
formed about the status of our 


school, its strong characteristics, 
its aims, its needs. Enlisting the 
support of all agencies in a com- 
munity for its betterment—educa- 
tional, social and physical, is our 
immediate aim. 


Newspaper Interprets The School 


Luca R. TANNER 


Elementary School, Vienna 


OR two years the students of 

Vienna Elementary School, 

Fairfax County, have been 
furnishing their entire community 
with their own publication, an 
eight-page newspaper set in lino- 
type with standard headings. The 
paper is published regularly with 
a circulation of six hundred copies 
each issue. 





_THE BUGLER 


TARY SCHOOL ~_ FEBRUARY, 16 we 
Inauguration Day 
Makes History In 
Vienna School 
Verted Programs 
ere P ure 


" Sabety Drive 
Under Way 


Vienna Pupils Work Steadily in 
Campaign to Re duce Highway 
Danger; Help Enforce Traffic Laws 








res PT. A. Party Planned 

For Valentine's Day 
Dedication Of The Ream Sechors and Rucees 
New Additions 
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Day Visiting Here 
By Lorene Anderson 
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The patrons seem to appreciate 
deeply the experience their chil- 
dren get in organization, writing, 
planning, banking, accounting, 
and advertising necessary in run- 
ning a real newspaper. Not only 
patrons enjoy reading the school 
news and plans for promoting our 
school but many other citizens 
request copies of the paper from 
time to time. 





Valuable activity is important to 
our students, but it is not the only 
purpose of ““The Bugler’. Our 
people know our school better 
month by month. Many organi- 
zations contribute to the support 
of various programs within the 
school. The officers of each or- 
ganization receive our paper con- 
taining an account of their assist- 
ance and the work it helped to 


promote. With more understand- 
ing comes more cooperation. 


The support of local business 
people has been cheerfully given. 
They have, at times, requested ad- 
vertising space. Why not? One 
of our advertisements was the sole 
introduction of a lumber yard to 
a customer who bought $1,500 
worth in one order. This was an 
important service to a rural busi- 
ness man, especially here in the 
shadow of Washington with its 
larger firms. The business staff of 
our paper operates at considerable 
profit; but more important, its 
members make friends with the 
business neighbors of our school. 

‘The Bugler’ 
stimulating to the elementary chil- 
dren who publish it, to the stu- 
dents whose work is mentioned 
in it, and to the interest of our 
citizens who read it. 


has been very 


Follow-Up Study in Fairfax 
CLARA MERGLER 
Fairfax 


SURVEY of its recent 
A graduates and dropouts to 
discover whether local 

high schools are providing students 
with the right kind of training to 
fit them for their jobs has been 
started in Fairfax County under 
the supervision of Miss Martha E. 
Reely, Director of Guidance. 

The follow-up study of the 
former students is being conducted 
under the ‘direction of a county 
Follow-Up and Placement Service 
organized by a committee of pupils 
and faculty advisers in the five 
high schools in the county. 

Information is being obtained 
by means of questionnaires and in- 
dividual interviews with former 
students and with employers of 
these youth. 

Data thus collected will be valu- 


able in helping the school deter- 
mine how well its program is pre- 


paring the students for their every- 
day life as workers once they are 
out of school. The curriculum may 
be altered or revised as a result. 

This Fairfax County project is 
one of many being conducted in 
the United States through the co- 
operation of the ‘‘Occupational 
Adjustment Study”’ staff under the 
sponsorship of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School 
Principals. National headquarters 
are located at 425 West 123rd 
Street, New York City. Edward 
Landy is the director. 


Fundamentally, the study will 
attempt to find out whether the 
local high school is providing the 
kind of courses that is fitting 
young John Jones or Mary Smith 
to get and keep a decent job in 
their respective communities. 


Through the questionnaires, im- 
portant information is to be ob- 
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tained from the students. Some of 
the questions to be asked of the 
students include: ‘“‘From what 
source chiefly have you sought ad- 
vice about your occupational prob- 
lems since leaving high school? 
What subject that you took in 
high school has been of most value 
to you in your occupational life 
since you left high school? What 
subjects offered by the high school, 
which you did not take when you 
were in school, do you now think 
would have been valuable to you 
in your occupational life since leav- 
ing school? What do you expect 
is going to be your regular occu- 
pation? What subject or kind of 
education not offered by the school 
do you believe from your experi- 
ence since leaving school would 
have been valuable to you in your 
occupational life?’’ 

In certain instances, the students 
will be interviewed by teachers, 
counselors, or other members of 
the school staff in the different 
schools and in the central office 
set up temporarily in Fairfax High 
School. : 


Interviews will be held with 
employers of former students to 
determine how these young men 
and women shape up in the busi- 
ness and industrial world. 


Employers will be asked to in- 
dicate wherein, in their opinion, 
the school could have improved 
its curriculum to provide better 
preparation for work. Questions 
such as these will be asked: 


Does this person follow direc- 
tions quickly and accurately? How 
did he learn to perform his duties? 
How well does he maintain his 
poise or self-control at his work? 
How does he take criticism? How 
does he get along with his fellow- 
workers? Can he be trusted to 
work alone without supervision? 


School officials throughout the 
country are watching the Occu- 
pational Adjustment Study with 
interest, aware of the far-reaching 
significance involved. Miss Reely 
predicts that this study may de- 
velop a new concept of the func- 
tion of secondary education in the 
schools in Fairfax County. 


Winchester Apple Blossom Pageant 


Nancy Larrick 
Winchester 


LTHOUGH the millions of 
A apple trees in the Shenan- 
doah Valley show no signs 
of spring, the people of Winches- 
ter and Frederick County are busily 
preparing for the seventeenth an- 
nual Apple Blossom Festival which 
will be held in Winchester early in 
May. The Chamber of Commerce, 
the various civic clubs, and the 
local business firms cooperate in fi- 
nancing and managing this Spring 
Festival which attracts nearly 100,- 
000 visitors annually. 


The biggest project in the two- 
day celebration is the pageant pre- 
sented by the faculty and students 
of the Handley Schools. Without 
this pageant, townspeople agree 
the Apple Blossom Festival would 
probably die out. With it, school 
and town cooperate in a most suc- 
cessful community project. 


The entire pageant is written, 
directed, and produced within the 
schools. For the past eleven years 
the poetic lines of the pageant 
have been written by Garland R. 
Quarles, Superintendent of Schools. 
Dances are directed by Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Boyd Barr, director of girls’ 
physical education. This year 
1,003 students will participate in 
the dances, many of them appear- 
ing in several different numbers. 
Until the last two weeks before 
the Festival, rehearsals are held in 
physical education classes and after 
school. 

Music for the pageant is beau- 
tiful and varied, hence its produc- 
tion by school organizations is all 
the more remarkable. The entire 
score, consisting frequently of 
twenty or twenty-five numbers, is 
played by the school band under 
the direction of Mr. William H. 
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MclIlwee. Songs appropriate to the 
theme are sung by the two glee 
clubs trained by the music super- 
visor, Miss Gwendolyn Haynes. 

Art and sewing classes take a 
big part in making the costumes 
and properties needed for this huge 
cast. When one realizes that the 
flag drill, first used in 1938, re- 
quired 365 costumes one grasps 
the size of the job. These drum- 
major costumes were designed by 
the art supervisor; patterns for the 
different sizes were planned by one 
of the elementary teachers; mate- 
rial was cut by faculty volunteers; 
some costumes were made by stu- 
dents; others were made by par- 
ents; the tall drum-major hats were 
made in the art classes; all mate- 
rials were bought from the fund 
raised by community subscription. 
Thus do school and community 
cooperate on each number of the 
pageant. 

Boys in the woodwork classes 
do their share as well. One time 
they had to construct the may- 
poles, another time a giant shoe 
to house the old woman of Mother 
Goose fame. Each year the sixty 
large balls in the so-called ball 
dance are gilded by the shop boys. 
Agriculture classes go out to the 
woods for evergreens to use in dec- 
orating the stage and as natural- 
istic screens about the campus. 

The Mother Goose dances this 
year are demanding some real in- 
genuity on the part of students 
and faculty. ‘““‘We need twenty 
buckets for these twenty Jacks and 
Jills. . . . Have you made those 
Humpty-Dumpties for the wall? 
. . . These costumes for spiders 
who sit by the thirty Miss Muffets 
—how can we ever hang them 
up?” So the questions come to 
Miss Katherine Pannill, art super- 
visor, and Mrs. Nancy S. McVicar, 


sewing teacher. 


One cannot fully appreciate the 
immensity of the Apple Blossom 
Pageant from the audience. One 
should be in the Handley building 
behind the scenes where every 
classroom is transformed into a 
dressing-room with costumes and 

(Continued on page 276) 








Flag Drill—on steps. 


Blossom Ballet—on steps. 
English Maypole dance—on campus. 


Entrance of the Apple Blossom 
Queen who is crowned and for 
whom the pageant is presented im- 
mediately after the coronation. 
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Miss Muffets and the spiders. 
Gay Nineties Number. 
Roman Gladiators. 


Polka—Dance with Confederate sol- 
diers immediately after the part 
of the Flag Drill which will form 

the Confederate flag. 








Motion Pictures Reveal the School 


Henry T. Moncure 
Principal, George Washington High School 


LEXANDRIA people have 
A grown somewhat accus- 
tomed to night classes as 
demonstrations for their benefit on 
one or two occasions during the 
year. This year the industrial arts 
department not only had evening 
classes to show the work actually 
being done by the boys but a dis- 
play was arranged of the work 
they had completed during the pe- 
riod from September to January. 
This year the purchase of sound 
equipment, both for taking and 
reproducing pictures, has enabled 
us to start on a full length picture 
of the school, its equipment, and 
its activities. Such scenes as a typi- 
cal school board meeting and other 
office work to demonstrate the ne- 
cessity for the manner in which 
the school is organized seem to be 
working out rather well. We then 
began with a panorama of the 
school with the students entering 
and the flag being raised. A stu- 
dent was then selected in each of 
the courses which the school of- 
fers and was followed through the 
school, including his laboratory 
work, making five different ap- 
proaches to the attainment of a 
diploma. 

Such a picture, with the accom- 
panying sound, appears to be the 
means of giving the student and 
the parent a better idea of what 


Winchester Apple 
Blossom Pageant 
(Continued from page 274) 


properties assembled beforehand. 
Runners with official badges notify 
each group when it is time to go 
on, and the mammoth production 
goes like clockwork. 

Missing a rehearsal without ex- 
cuse means dismissal from the cast. 
Tardiness or absence from the final 
rehearsal means ineligibility next 
year. This is enough to insure per- 
fect attendance and excellent co- 


the school is attempting than all 
the words we might have printed. 
Then, too, such a picture is a very 
vivid record of what the school 
attempted during a. given year, 
both as a record and from the 
point of view of interest and prog- 
ress. This picture will be shown 
to the parents during the gradua- 
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tion of the current class and to the 
students in the grade school who 
are expected to be promoted to the 
high school. It will also be valu- 
able for a program for the Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, Soroptomists, and 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. 

The equipment is somewhat ex- 
pensive but it is worth every penny 
if used to acquaint the people with 
worth while things for which they 
are paying. 


Community Fair at Maywood 


H. O. Price 
Principal, Maywood High School 


HE Maywood High School 
‘To Craig County enjoys an 

enviable relationship to its 
community. A few years ago un- 
der the leadership of the agricul- 
tural teacher a community fair 
was organized. Every year since, 
men, women, and the entire fac- 
ulty of the school have put forth 
organized cooperative effort, and 
most remarkable benefits to the 
school have resulted. 

The association promotes the 
showing to the community of its 
choice agricultural products, live- 
stock, poultry, fancy work, can- 
ning, baking, and at the same time 
promotes social gathering and a 
means of raising funds of which 
all are expended in the school. 

During the last five years the 


operation. At the same time it 
impresses students with the im- 
portance of punctuality and de- 
pendability. Although it means 
long, auduous rehearsals, students 
love to be in the pageant. Boys 
and girls are eager for parts and 
are disappointed if assigned to only 
one dance. 

Year after year the Apple Blos- 
som Pageant has grown and de- 
veloped. The seniors who will 
dance the Polka this year remem- 
ber when they were the tiny blos- 
soms or dewdrops now enacted by 


Fair Association has expended for 
our school about $675. The ma- 
jor portion of this has been used 
as follows: 


Improvement of library.. $140 


Modern electrical equipment 


eee ee 250 
Seats for aduditorium 100 
Survey and preparing grounds 

for WPA project .. 135 
Extra equipment for Home 

Economics Department .. 50 


The value of such community 
spirit cannot be overestimated, and 
we see likewise valuable material 
gains resulting from an affair 
which serves through mild compe- 
tition as an incentive to both 
school and community people to 
do their best. 


the fourth graders. The little ones 
count on being big enough to 
dance the Minuet some day. 

The difficulties of such a pro- 
duction are tremendous, but on the 
credit side must be listed the re- 
markable training in group activ- 
ity and cooperation which is be- 
ing given to Handley students. At 
the same time they recognize they 
are participating in a community 
project which brings civic clubs, 
business men, faculty, and students 
together, working side by side for 
the same occasion. 
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Boys of Jackson-Wilson Elementary School presenting Bicycle 
Ordinance to City Council. 


Bicycle Club at Waynesboro 


Mrs. LEOTA JINNETTE 
Waynesboro 


ILSON-JACKSON Gram- 
W. mar School, Waynesboro, 

started at the beginning 
of the year to emphasize good 
habits of citizenship. This empha- 
sis did not seem to be “‘carrying 
over’ to the outside, however, 
for bicycles were being parked all 
over the school grounds, in the 
shrubbery and against the build- 
ing. Bicycles were being stolen, 
borrowed, and damaged. 

Three junior high school boys 
saw the need for rules to be made 
regarding the riding of bicycles 
on the grounds, in the alleys be- 
tween the schools, and on the 
streets. Following a discussion of 
the problem, they interviewed the 
principal, a High School Safety 
Council member, the physical edu- 
cation director, and some police- 
men. They studied safety maga- 
zines and wrote letters to schools 
and city officials in various sections 
of the country in order to get more 
information. 

Soon the job became too much 
for three boys and they realized 
others should be called in to help. 
They asked for a representative 
from each grade from the fourth 
through the seventh to meet with 
them to discuss the matter. At 
that meeting, the group organized 
themselves into a Bicycle Club and 


planned ways to enlist the interest 

and cooperation of the entire stu- 

dent body. Some of the plans were: 

1. ‘To give all bicycle riders three 
tests—performance, inspection 
of vehicle, and general infor- 
mation on safety. 

2. To have the rules for safe rid- 
ing mimeographed and dis- 
cussed in each room. 

3. To make a rack for the bi- 
cycles. 

4. To make pledge cards for each 
pupil desiring membership in 
the club. 

5. To give a badge, a safety 
league sticker, and a registered 
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number to each person passing 
the tests. 

6. To require that pupils pass all 
tests before bringing bicycles 
to school regularly. 

7. To provide later periods for 
re-testing those who failed at 
first. 

8. To form a court and patrol 
to take care of violations. 

After these plans for school co- 
operation were launched, the club 
saw the need for a city ordinance, 
so they conferred with the Mayor 
and Councilmen. At the request 
of these gentlemen, the Club wrote 
an ordinance and presented it at 
a meeting of the Council. Not only 
did the Council accept the ordi- 
nance but also offered to provide 
parking lots in the busiest sections 
of town and build racks at the 
expense of the city. 

Upon hearing of these develop- 
ments, another school in this sys- 
tem asked that a committee be sent 
to acquaint them with the possibil- 
ities of a similar bicycle safety or- 
ganization. 

Although we shall not be able 
to see the direct results of the city 
ordinance until after April, we are 
now noting results from the ef- 
forts of the Bicycle Club. There 
is less trouble with parking, fewer 
reports on damage to bicycles, less 
faulty equipment, more practice of 
safety habits off the school grounds, 
and the valued respect and co- 
operation of parents and town of- 
ficials. 


P.'T. A. Sponsors School Clubs 


MarTHA KapDEL 
Chesterbrook School, Fairfax County 


NE of the objectives of the 
() faculty of our school is a 

closer relationship between 
the school and the community. 
There are many ways in which the 
parents and other interested citi- 
zens cooperate with the school. 
Chief among them is the organi- 
zation of a series of clubs which 
meet after school while children are 
waiting for the school bus. These 
are sponsored by the P.-T. A. 


Every Wednesday one of the 
mothers meets with the children 
and conducts a cooking club. The 
expenses are met by small dues 
paid by the children. 

On Thursday, the variety club 
meets, during which several par- 
ents teach knitting, paper flower 
construction, puppet-making and 
many other interesting activities. 

Friday, there is a dance class 
sponsored by the P.-T. A. and un- 














der direction of an authorized in- 
structor. 

Each Tuesday the minister of 
one of the local churches conducts 
a nonsectarian Bible class for chil- 
dren who are interested. 

Hot soup is served by a worker 
hired by our P.-T. A. each day 
during the winter months. The 
hot lunch is enjoyed by all. 
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The parents are welcomed to the 
school at all times and have shown 
willingness to cooperate with teach- 
ers and pupils in these many ways. 

This cooperation is indeed grati- 
fying and enables us to go forward, 
anxious to give our best to a com- 
munity which works so well with 
us. 


Intervisitation on Tangier Island 


C. P. Wises 
High School, Tangier 


LTHOUGH the school unit 
A of Tangier Island numbers 
some 240 children, it is un- 
usual in that up to the present 
time there has not been established 
any definite aims or organizations 
to promote cooperation between 
the school and home. The unique- 
ness of our situation is that the 
island is isolated from the Eastern 
Shore mainland which naturally 
isolates the school system in many 
ways from the rest of the Acco- 
mack County educational system. 
The school is located near the 
center of the community and there- 
fore is in the closest proximity 
with the community. In addition 
the twelve teachers board in va- 
rious homes on the island and act 
as leaders in many phases of the 
community life. They participate 
as Sunday School teachers, recrea- 
tional leaders, athletic directors, 
and members of other organiza- 
tions and clubs. The old and the 
young look to the school for lead- 
ership which is esteemed second 
only to the church. 

In spite of such relationships 
the school has failed, up to its pres- 
ent endeavors, to promote the cor- 
rect community school relationship. 
The people, while both proud of 
their school and eager to support 
it, fail to realize their responsibil- 
ity in helping to direct its activi- 
ties. This idea we hold as a natural 
development by the patrons. It is 
just as natural for them to leave 
the school up to its administrators 
as it is for them to leave the church 
administration up to their official 
board. The outstanding difference 


here has been that the official board 
is constituted of members from the 
community while the school unit 
recently has been composed of em- 
ployees selected from other sec- 
tions. 

In the past three years, four 
new members, who are graduates 
of Tangier High School, have been 
added to our faculty. With this 
home talent in our school unit we 
feel that the opportunity has ar- 
rived to develop a better under- 
standing between the home and the 
school. We have established the 
following procedure to accomplish 
this objective. For the present se- 
mester each teacher motivates her 
classroom into preparing a series 
of social entertainments which are 
to be held in the afternoon imme- 
diately at the close of the school 
day. The students have complete 
charge of this portion of the pro- 
gram. They compose and mail 
their invitations to their parents 
and impress upon them the neces- 
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sity of their presence at the func- 
tion. The children formulate their 
own program. The principal ex- 
tends an official welcome and states 
clearly the new resolves of the 
school unit in such a manner that 
the parents may understand that a 
more extensive and intensive in- 
terest in the school is appreciated. 

In the course of the afternoon 
a receiving line is formed with the 
pupils standing in line beside their 
parents. Members of the faculty 
are then presented by each student 
to his or her parent as they file past 
the line. After this the parents, 
teachers, and students chat inform- 
ally. 

Between such programs the 
teacher makes casual social calls 
into various homes. Seemingly 
without any definite objective in 
mind other than a visit the teacher 
arranges a certain time when the 
parent with several friends may 
call upon her in the classroom. 

There is no definite campaign 
in the community to obtain our 
objective, but quietly and careful- 
ly each teacher aids in the process 
of correlation. At certain intervals 
the faculty meets and then notes 
are compared, suggestions offered, 
and new methods and courses of 
action outlined. 

As soon as we have sufficient 
evidence of the growth of knowl- 
edge and interest in our program 
we shall create such a lay organi- 
zation as the P.-T. A. which shall 
formulate and carry out the aims 
of our present objectives. 


A Home-Room Social 
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Educational Planning fora Full-Time 
School Program 


H. R. ELMORE, Principal, School field 


HE following plan is sug- 
[sexes merely in outline, as 
local situations would de- 
termine details. It relates to the 
operation of the school plant for 
twelve months of the year in the 
training of school youth. The plan 
involves small additional cost and 
requires no pupil to attend school 
longer than the usual term, nor 
any classroom teacher to be em- 
ployed beyond the time limit of 
the nine-months’ term. 
The pupil enrollment in larger 
schools could be divided into four 

















sections, each attending for a nine- 
months’ term and having a vaca- 
tion period at different times. 
Modification in number of sections 
could be made according to size of 
school and community needs. De- 
termination of periods for school 
attendance would depend upon a 
survey of community needs, school 
resources, and seasons of the year 
the parents prefer their children to 
have their vacation. 

Under such a plan, the teachers 
would take their vacations as deter- 
mined by personal desire as far as 
possible and be assigned pupil 
groups accordingly. The organi- 
zation would appear something 
like this: 


Section Begin Term 


A September | 
B December 1 
C March 1 


D June | 


Some of the obvious advantages 
of the plan would be: 

(1) Solve over-crowded condi- 
tions. 

(2) Full time use of plant as an 
efficiency measure. 

(3) Solve seasonal employment 
problem for the farmer and 
other labor groups. 

(4) Lessen the need for further 
plant expansion and equip- 
ment outlay. 

(5) Improvement of attendance 
and opportunity to make up 
a part of the nine-months’ 
term missed due to extended 
illness. 

(6) Full-time instruction would 
be in keeping with our na- 
tional ‘‘all out’’ defense pro- 
gram. 


End Term 


June | 
September | 
December 1 


March 1 


Comments 

School enrollment is dropping 
off and will continue to do so. 
This plan would avoid expendi- 
ture which might prove to be a 
bad investment. Under the sug- 
gested plan, only three-fourths of 
the school enrollment would be in 
attendance at any given time. 

The full-time use of the school 
plant would cost little more, as the 
summer months would require no 
heat and less artificial light. The 
use of the libraries and equipment 
would be increased by one-fourth. 


As the faculty yet would remain 
employed for nine months, the 
only additional cost would concern 
the salary for a full-time principal 
and supervisor and the wages of 
full-time janitors. 

To be able to offer the parent, 
within limits, a choice of terms for 
his child would win friends for the 
school. ‘The parent could select 
any season of the year for his 


Vacation 


June, July, August 
(Summer) 

September, October, 
November (Fall) 

December, January, 
February (Winter) 

March, April, May 
(Spring) 


child’s vacation, thereby permitting 
the pupil to be of greater help at 
home and to fit more nearly into 
the family plan. 

There are other possibilities, 
such as a program of in-service job 
training for high school youth un- 
der school supervision. 

The schools must be geared to 
Our national defense program, 
which is a full-time job. The 
schools must be geared to life, 
which goes on twelve months of 
the year. 

Of course, such a proposal re- 
quires detailed planning, some of 
which has already been done. 
Then, too, the plan presents its 
problems. However, its good points 
merit consideration and further 
study. 


- as. co “. 








Mount Rushmore—Shrine 
of Democracy 
(Continued from page 253) 
if he were about to call Washing- 
ton’s attention to something—pos- 
sibly the present threat by the Old 

World against all democracy. 

My own thought about the 
group, as I mentioned in my short 
speech to President Coolidge at the 
dedication in 1927, is that we are 
carving a memorial that will out- 
live our government, although I 
clarified my statement by saving: 
‘not democracy, because the desire 
to be free and indpenedent and to 
be happy is older than democracy; 
it is born and is present in the 
consciousness of every living thing 
and it will continue as long as life 
continues, as it will thrive and re- 
sist all interference with its happy 
existence.’ 

Immediately back of the great 
group I am carving a hall, into 
which will be placed the records 
of our political, civic and cultural 
growth—the development of elec- 
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tricity and steam, transportation, 
the telephone, the airplane, the ra- 
dio and the cinema. This great 
hall will be a hundred feet square 
and is located about two-thirds 
of the way up the mountain. The 
entrance to it is in a small gorge, cut 
by the ice aeons ago. A great wide 
granite stairway will lead to the 
hall, into the walls of which re- 
cesses in bronze and glass will be 
built to hold the records. There 
will also be found here statues in 
bronze of Benjamin Franklin, Pat- 
rick Henry, Thomas Paine, An- 
drew Jackson, and the great inven- 
tors, scholars, and other person- 
ages prominent in the service of 
American democracy and necessary 
to complete the record of the build- 
ing of our great civilization. 

The figures, that is the sculp- 
tural part of the memorial plan, 
are nearing completion and will 
be entirely finished during this 
year. They cost less than $700,- 
000 and the tourist traffic they 
brought into South Dakota last 
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year exceeded in value 38 millions, 
according to various estimates, 80 
per cent of which is credited to 
Mount Rushmore. 

The Black Hills are readily ac- 
cessible by automobile, bus, and 
three railroads. The shrine itself 
is reached by two fine auto roads. 
One carries the great southeast 
trafic from Hot Springs and Cus- 
ter over the beautiful, inimitable 
iron Mountain Road; the other, a 
wide and splendidly constructed 
road built by the State under Gov- 
ernor Bulow, comes from Rapid 
City. 

There is no fee of any kind 
charged those visiting this memo- 
rial. I asked that of the Congress 
that created it; and it is the hope 
that when completed it will be 
protected as a shrine, as Franklin 
Roosevelt so dedicated it, some- 
what religious in character and not 
cheapened by concessions or other 
commercial agencies that abuse and 
destroy the sanctity and beauty of 
nearly all our places of interest. 





THE 


Build Morale through Music 


MUSIC HOUR 


OFFICIAL VIRGINIA TOUR 


N.E.A. CONVENTION IN BOSTON 
June 28—$147.50—18 Days 


to the 


from Norfolk 














FIVE-BOOK SERIES 
(for graded situations) 

TWO-BOOK COURSE 
ONE-BOOK COURSE 


(for one- and two-room schools) 


is your opportunity to develop a stronger and 
more vigorous Americanism through music. The 
songs presented in an integrated program help 
boys and girls to appreciate more fully the 
American way of life. 


Write for our new complimentary jubilee 
“Americans All,” based on the songs of the 
series, which we are publishing in cooperation 
with the National Defense Program for your 
use in school and community projects. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East 17th St., New York City 


George G. Anderton, Virginia Representative 


Saluda, Virginia 








Va. Education Association—401 North 9th Street 


By steamer Norfolk to Boston, five days 
in Boston, eight-day scenic motor tour 
through the beautiful White Mountains, 
to Quebec, St. Anne de Beaupre, Mont- 
morency Falls, Montreal, Ausable Chasm, 
Ticonderoga, Lake Champlain, Lake 
George, West Point, Storm King Highway, 
three nights in New York, returning by 
steamer to Norfolk. 


Rate includes All Expenses except meals 
in Boston and New York, and tips. Rooms 
with bath at fine hotels throughout. 


Optional arrangements for those wishing 


to use rail instead of steamer, or to visit 
Nova Scotia or Cape Cod. 


Detailed Folder and Reservations from 


FRANCIS S. CHASE 


or 
Cc. O. ALLEY TRAVEL AGENCY 
708 E. Grace Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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Virginia’s Expanding 
Supervisory Program 
(Continued from page 256) 
cators. Supervisors feel that the 
lack of restraint in group and in- 
dividual conferences grows out of 
a sense of security felt by all when 
discussing problems with the mem- 
bers of the State Department and 
members of their own group. Secu- 
rity has developed as individuals 
have become aware of the desire 
for mutual benefit which is char- 
acteristic of all conferences, large 
or small. The State Department 
of Education, by sharing the for- 
mulation of plans and policies, has 
demonstrated leadership of a high 
quality, and this has had its effect 
on relations and procedures in 
activities sponsored by supervisors 

themselves. 

While schools differ widely to- 
day in instructional practices, su- 
pervision is remarkably uniform in 
its objectives. Supervision in 1920 
was highly individual in the va- 
rious localities, the programs vary- 
ing according to supervisors. It 
was the unification of these pro- 
grams into one state-wide program 
that constituted an outstanding 
achievement of Mr. Everett E. 
Worrell. When it is recalled that 
supervision was scattered over the 
entire State and that in 1920 wd 








one supervisor had more than two 
years college education, the mag- 
nitude of the task can be appreci- 
ated. Supervision in every county 
was his goal. In 1926, with the 
help of others, he succeeded in 
doubling the amount of state aid 
for supervisors’ salaries. This was 
a long step toward his ultimate 
goal. From that time on, the de- 
velopment of the State program 
progressed rapidly. 

The growth in philosophy of 
supervision in Virginia paratleled 
that of other states. Supervision 
everywhere began as inspection of 
schools and analysis of teachers’ 
methods. The aims of supervision 
have been strikingly similar for 
twenty years but the activities of 
supervisors to achieve them have 
changed radically. The supervisor 
as inspector engaged in compara- 
tively few activities but as an edu- 
cational leader the supervisor initi- 
ates and assists with a vast num- 
ber of activities, involving not only 
the teacher, as formerly, but pupils, 
parents, and other community 
leaders as well. 

The curriculum revision pro- 
gram, begun in 1932, gave Vir- 
ginia supervisors a new responsi- 
bility and a new challenge. No 
longer were teachers required to 
carry through an inflexible pro- 


Now in our third 


A TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 3:7 su 


Washington Schools Association 
Colorado Building, 14th & G Sts., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Mid-Atlantic area. Wa ales pen j per- 
sonal attention to the interests of both 
school administrators and our regis- 
trants. Early Registration Is Advisable. 








Melody Flute Class, Andover School, Worcester, Mass. 
MELODY FLUTES — Popular in Elementary and High Schools 
Made of stout musical-instrument brass tubing, nickel plated—key of C. 
Price 50c (any quantity) Includes 60 page Instructor, 1, 2 and 3 part music 
Made and sold direct by MELODY FLUTE CO., Laurel, Md.—Postal for details 
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gram of instruction regardless of 
local needs and facilities but were 
given freedom to utilize the re- 
sources of the community in devel- 
oping an instructional program of 
greatest value to their particular 
pupils. The teacher now had great- 
er freedom and responsibility than 
ever before and needed expert guid- 
ance. What was demanded and 
what was provided by supervision 
in Virginia was educational lead- 
ership that helped and is still help- 
ing to bring about better growth 
of children through the growth of 
teachers and communities. 

Since that time there has been 
only slight variation, and this 
year, 1940-41, there are 92 su- 
pervisors in 74 counties. 

This interest in the supervision 
of schools has not been confined 
to rural areas entirely. The cities 
have also proivded for the guid- 
ance of the work in the elementary 
department and for the current ses- 
sion we find that nine cities in Vir- 
ginia have employed elementary 
supervisors. Those cities are: Alex- 


andria, Danville, Norfolk, New- 
port News, Petersburg, Ports- 
mouth, Richmond (3), Suffolk, 


and Waynesboro. 

Since 1935-36 there has been a 
definite State Supervisory Pro- 
gram. The supervisors meet an- 
nually with the members of the 
State Department, assisted usually 
by a visiting consultant, to study 
and work on the instructional pro- 
gram. Each year the objectives are 
revised to meet the needs of the 
schools. 

The first year that supervision 
was started in Virginia only one 
supervisor had as much as four 
years of college work. Practically 
none had been specifically trained 
for the field— in fact little oppor- 
tunity was provided in the col- 
leges of the State for such train- 
ing. Radford College was among 
the first to make such provision in 
its curriculum. Dr. J. P. McCon- 
nell, president of that college, and 
Mr. Worrell, then State Supervisor 
of Rural Education, were instru- 
mental in arranging for this course, 
which started the summer of 1919. 











The Cost of Cancer Control 


(Continued from page 262) 


ties. There should be distribution 
of free handbooks to nurses, par- 
ticularly to public health and visit- 
ing nurses, so that they will be 
more able to help patients by early 
suspicion of cancer and promptly 
referring them to physicians for 
diagnosis. Properly informed 
nurses can, furthermore, dispel the 
fears of many people who hide 
their first symptoms. 

These professional educational 
activities and projects automatical- 
ly will be followed by the organi- 
zation of sufficient clinics and the 
training of enough competent spe- 
cialists to meet the ever-growing 
public demand for early diagnosis 
and proper treatment. A state- 
wide survey should be developed 
to define our cancer problem. 

The second phase is the dissem- 
ination to the public of under- 
standable, interesting information 
about cancer. This must be done 
by employing every method avail- 
able for reaching the public. All 
classes in biology, sociology, and 
hygiene in our grammar schools, 
junior high schools, high schools, 
and colleges should invite capable 
and informed professional speakers 
to bring this problem and its so- 
lution before our young students. 
The objection is often raised that 
cancer is not a disease of youth and, 
therefore, youth is not interested 
in this disease. Young people are 
interested in everything. They 
are interested in scientific facts, in 
the welfare of their communities, 
in the welfare of the human race, 
and must certainly take note of 
Public Health Enemy No. Il. 
However, the information must be 
available to them in an under- 
standable and interesting fashion. 
The younger the students in the 
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classes, the more competent should 
be the professional teacher. It is 
a well recognized fact that the best 
way to educate the mothers and 
the fathers is through the children. 

The churches should be utilized 
in this drive and talks stressing the 
economic losses and cost of cancer, 
the investment in our future rep- 
resented by prevention and treat- 
ment of cancer should be made be- 
fore service clubs. Interviews with 
experienced patients and profes- 
sional leaders in this work could 
be made over the radio and should 
be couched in attractive presenta- 
tions by taking lessons from popu- 
lar commercial programs. 

Newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles with picture features on diag- 
nostic and treatment methods and 
new scientific facts should be writ- 
ten by competent scientists and 
doctors. 

The third phase of public activ- 
ity to control cancer is the passage 
by our state legislature of a state 
cancer law. Only through wide- 
spread public demand will such a 
law be considered or passed by our 
state governing body. Therefore, 
public education is the first step 
and when this has reached the 
point where our citizens realize 
the urgent need for a state cancer 
law, it will be passed. Such a 
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law is needed to make cancer con- 
trol the public health problem 
which it is. 

Such a law should provide for 
report of cancer cases by all physi- 
cians, for an adequate survey of 
the existence of cancer in all com- 
munities of our commonwealth, 
for the free diagnosis of indigent 
cancer patients, and for the appro- 
priation of financial support to in- 
stitutions for the free diagnosis and 
treatment of indigent cancer pa- 
tients and the proper care of hope- 
less, incurable cases. 

In our commonwealth a group 
of men and women representing 
both the non-professional public 
and the medical profession has or- 
ganized and faithfully served for 
several years the Virginia Cancer 
Foundation. This foundation is 
affliated with the American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer and 
its field workers, the Women’s 
Field Army, and it is the only or- 
ganization in Virginia fighting to 
control cancer by education and 
treatment. 

Only by such an intensive pro- 
gram of public education, legisla- 
tion, and professional response in 
cancer control will we attain the 
highly desirable result of a decreas- 
ing cancer death rate and giving 
life to thousands. 
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A Liberalized Program In 
Science 


(Cont.nued from page 263) 


school. A girl stated that the alarm 
clock which woke her each morn- 
ing could not have been made if 
it were not for science. Another 
girl informed the class that the 
rouge, face powder, lipstick, and 
cold cream which she used were 
made from chemicals. These sug- 
gestions quickly led to others, and 
soon the blackboard was covered 
with many suggestions offered by 
the students. 

These suggestions were then 
placed into general groupings and 
preparations were made for more 
detailed study and investigation. 
The main areas for consideration 
as then proposed were: 

1. Foods. Activities suggested 
by pupils included the study of 
diets of pupils in the cafeteria with 
recommendations to be made for 
improvement of the diets. The 
analysis of foods was suggested, 
and some pupils were concerned 
with testing canned foods to learn 
in which foods artificial coloring 
and flavoring were being used. The 
pupils suggested analyzing foods 
to determine if adulterants were 
being used. 

2. Cosmetics. Pupils wanted 
to know what factors or conditions 
would affect one’s complexion. 
Some were concerned about study- 
ing soaps and cosmetics in order 
to learn their possible dangerous 
ingredients. Some pupils suggested 
the possibility of surveying the stu- 








dent body of the high school in 
order to learn what cosmetics were 
being used, and then testing these 
brands for the presence of harm- 
ful substances. 

3. Dentifrices. Students want- 
ed to study the possible dangerous 
ingredients such as pumice, soap, 
etc. that might be present in tooth- 
pastes and powders. Many wanted 
to analyze leading brands. Some 
were concerned about making sim- 
ple dentifrices. 

4. Water purification. Activi- 
ties desired by the pupils included 
the analysis of water from springs, 
rivers, and from city supply. An 
opportunity to purify water in the 
laboratory was also requested. The 
pupils also thought that a trip 
through the local water purifica- 
tion plant would prove beneficial. 

5. Textiles. Pupils requested 
opportunities to study the chemical 
composition of silk, cotton, linen, 
wool, rayon, and celanese. They 
suggested experimenting with va- 
rious dyes and bleaching prepara- 
tion. 

The general procedure followed 
for each of the proposed units is 
as follows: After the class mem- 
bers have engaged in discussing the 
problem for several days or until 
it is felt that the laboratory could 
be used to good advantage to fur- 
ther their understanding, the stu- 
dents are given a planning guide 
on which they plan the approach 
to the laboratory work. After this 
has been approved by the teacher, 
the pupils secure the necessary 
equipment and supplies from a 
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student operated supply room and 
begin work toward the solution 
of their problem. 

A pupil, when asked to write a 
summary of the work accom- 
plished, wrote in the form of a 
letter to a friend. A copy of the 
letter is reproduced herein. 


Radford High School 

Science 10 Class 

November 12, 1940 
DEAR FRIEND: 

I want to tell you about some of the 
things we have been doing in our Science 
10 class in Radford High School. For 
the past several weeks the class as a whole 
has been studying cosmetics. We started 
the project when the question ‘““‘How do 
Cosmetics affect Us?’’ was asked in class. 
After the definition of cosmetics was clear 
in our minds and after we had spent 
considerable time discussing cosmetics, we 
set to work to find out the best kinds 
of cosmetics, the cheapest, the most ex- 
pensive, the most harmful, the most help- 
ful, what they contain, and how to make 
cosmetics. 

We first made a list of the many dif- 
some of them were as 
rouge, lipstick, finger- 


ferent cosmetics, 
follows: powder 
nail polish, soap, perfume, and toothpaste. 
Each student chose one of these topics 
and began work in the laboratory. We 
planned our work in advance on a prepa- 
rated planning paper. Some students then 
made cosmetics, some tested for the pres- 
ence of harmful ingredients, some tried 
to see if the cosmetics were helpful. Every 
student was at work, each doing some- 
thing concerned with cosmetics. 
Sincerely yours, 
MARIE 

The writer has found this type 
of science education to be very 
popular with the students. Many, 
who otherwise might find the the- 
ory of college preparatory chem- 
istry and physics too difficult and 
not to their liking, really seem to 
enjoy and profit by their experi- 
ences in the science class. Many 
schools may not find this program 
worth while, and many teachers 
who try it may find that it will re- 
quire more hours of work and 
many disappointments. However, 
those who use it effectively will 
leave their classes with the realiza- 
tion that the pupils have learned 
scientific things which can be used 
everyday in their living. Therein 
lies the merits of this type of lib- 
eralized science teaching. 














Purposeful Reporting 
(Continued from page 265) 


self-evaluation. This committee 
was instructed to prepare whatever 
form it preferred—to devise any 
system of marking it preferred. 
The members were given a day 
off from all classes, the keys to the 
room in which they worked, and 
absolute license to develop a form 
that included anything, or noth- 
ing, suggested on the Progress Re- 
port and its related forms. 


A copy of the form prepared by 
the committee is presented below. 
The form was mimeographed with 
blocked spaces provided for the 
pupils to score themselves. To 
facilitate reproduction here, only 
the items on the student form are 
given. With one marked omission 
the committee chose to fdéllow the 
general idea of the Progress Re- 
port, their numerals referring to 
the order of items on the card. 


STUDENT SELF-EVALUATION FORM 
Put a + sign if you honestly feel 
that you can answer the question “‘yes’’; 
put a — sign if you cannot honestly 
answer ‘‘yes’’. When you evaluate your- 
self at later periods, put a + sign if you 
feel that you have improved in respect 
to an item; put a — sign if you do not 
feel that you have improved. 
Student Committee on Self-Evaluation 
A. Social Growth 
1. Do I treat others as I would have 
them treat me? 
2 (a) Do I abide by the laws and 
regulations of my country and 


~ 


school? 

(b) Do I respect and abide by the 
decisions of those in authority 
and more mature than my- 
self? 


3. (a) Dol use, and not abuse, prop- 
erty not belonging to me? 
(b) Do I take care of my own 
property? 
4. (a) Dol support the school’s pro- 
gram? 
(b) Do I participate in various 


activities and accept my share 
of the responsibilities? 
Do I behave myself reasonably well 


J 


at all times? 
6. (a) Do I have control of my 
temper and my tongue? 

(b) Am I careful not to let little 
things and disappointments 
upset me? 

7. (a) Do I show the proper respect 
for the opinions of others by 
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weighing the evidence on both 
sides of the question? 


(b) Will I acknowledge an error 
of my own? 


8. (a) Can I be depended upon to 
to do my best work? 


(b) Do I display good manners at 
all times? 


9. Can I accept changes in the school 
program? 
B. Intellectual Growth 


1. Do I face my problems honestly 

and calmly? 

2. (a) Do I know how to locate 
information in the dictionary, 
the encyclopedia, and in pe- 
riodicals? 


(b) Do I know how to use peo- 
ple to the best advantage as 
sources of information? 

3. (a) Can I concentrate? 

(b) Do I study regularly? 


4. (a) Do I see my problem through 
to the end? 
(b) Am I hard to discourage? 


5. (a) Can I arrange material in re- 
lated groups? 


(b) Do I stick to the point in my 
writing? 
6. (a) Can I read with comprehen- 
sion? 
(b) Am I able to distinguish be- 
tween important and unim- 
portant facts? 


7. (a) Can I express myself orally 
in clear, forceful English? 


(b) Do I express myself well on 
paper? 
8. Do I depend on myself rather than 
someone else? 
9. Do I think a problem through be- 
fore jumping to conclusions? 
10. (a) Do I take pride in doing my 
best work? 
(b) Do I appreciate the good work 
of others? 
11. (a) Do I appreciate the master- 
pieces of art? 
(b) Do I enjoy the beauties of 
nature? 
C. Physical Growth 
1. (a) De I practice good health 
habits? 
(b) Do I try to prevent and cor- 
rect physical defects? 
2. (a) Do I practice temperance in 
eating? 
(b) Do I abstain from excess 
smoking and harmful drinks? 
(c) Dol get sufficient rest? 
(d) Do I practice external and in- 
ternal cleanliness? 
(e) Do I get sufficient exercise? 


3. (a) Do I recognize the symptoms 
of common communicable dis- 
eases? 

Do I take the proper care in 
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preventing the spread of dis- 
eases? 


4. Do I observe safety laws at home, 
at school, at work, at play, 
and on the highway? 

When one of the members was 

asked why the committee hadn't 
seen fit to include some provision 
for the students to mark them- 
selves in subjects, the answer he 
received was: 


“Shucks! We included all 
that really matters. If we worry 
enough over what we did in- 
clude, the subjects will take care 
of themselves.” 
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Current Program of 
Study and Discussion 
(Continued from page 269) 


of the facts in the situation. In 
the study and discussion activities 
criticism of school and community 
practices has been welcomed, 
though, in the interest of improve- 
ment of the conditions subjected 
to criticism, insistence upon going 
beyond criticism to constructive 
suggestions for improvement has 
been characteristic. It has been 
felt that if the study program does 
not provide an opportunity for 
going beyond the mere voicing of 
criticism the effect of the enter- 
prise will be destructive rather 
than constructive. 

The regional conferences have 
served as clearing houses for ideas 
and experiences. The exchange of 
ideas as to how to organize and 
conduct study programs in local 
school divisions has proved espe- 
cially helpful. The reports of the 
discussions carried on in groups at 
the regional conferences contain 
many constructive suggestions for 
improving the educational pro- 
gram in both schools and colleges. 
In these conferences, as in the local 
study groups, parents and other 
citizens have participated with the 
school and college representatives. 

The contributions of the study 
and discussion will be reflected in 
the revision of the Elementary 
Course of Study materials and in 
the revision of the Manual of Ad- 
ministration for High Schools. 
Any other reports which result 
from study and discussion in local 
groups, in college groups, or in dis- 
cusion groups in the regional con- 
ferences, which have general sig- 
nificance, will be mimeographed 
and distributed from the State De- 
partment. 

In line with its primary pur- 
pose, it is hoped that the year de- 
voted to study will result in the 
development of an accurate picture 
of the progress of the Virginia 
Program for Improving Instruc- 
tion thus far, and will provide a 
basis for improvement of that pro- 
gram and for growth on the part 


of teachers and others concerned 
with the education of children and 
young people in recognizing and 
meeting educational needs of in- 
dividuals, communities, the State, 
and the Nation. In addition, it is 
hoped that other results may 
emerge, such as: 

(1) Bringing the thinking and 
practices in the schools of the State 
up to date through examining lit- 
erature and the findings of research 
and through critical study of ex- 
perience during the past ten years; 

(2) Creating a common under- 
standing on the part of school peo- 
ple, college people, parents, and 
other citizens of the kind of edu- 
cation which is suited to the needs 
of the people of Virginia and of 
the Nation; 

(3) Coordinating more effec- 
tively the educational resources rep- 
resented by the public schools, col- 
leges, and lay citizens of the State 
to provide the kind of education 
which is desirable; 

(4) Securing a more general 
acceptance of the idea that the 
education of youth in the State of 
Virginia is a responsibility of all 
individuals and institutions in our 
State, and of the idea that each in- 
dividual and institution should 
make its proper contribution to 
that enterprise; 

(5) Acquiring familiarity with 
and practice in a way of working 
cooperatively in studying school 
and community problems and dis- 
covering solutions for them. 





National Council of 
Teachers of 
Mathematics 


CarriE B. TALIAFERRO 
Virginia Representative 


Among the national mathematics socie- 
ties there is one that is especially attuned 
to the interests, problems, and activities of 
the teachers and pupils in the secondary 
and elementary schools. This is The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, founded in 1920 with one hun- 
dred charter members; the number has 
now grown to approximately six thousand. 
Virginia's enrollment has been fairly satis- 
factory, but there are yet many teachers in 


the schools and colleges of the State who 
are not cognizant of its existence, or at 
least unaware of the large returns from the 
small investment of the annual dues. 

The purpose of The National Council 
is “to encourage, develop, and foster the 
spirit of professionalization in the teach- 
ing of mathematics, and to coordinate the 
efforts of leaders and instructors in bring- 
ing the interests of mathematics to the at- 
tention and consideration of the educa- 
tional world.’’ To this end various agen- 
cies are employed. Perhaps the best known 
is The Mathematics Teacher, a monthly 
magazine which contains up-to-date arti- 
cles on the place, content, and methods of 
teaching mathematics by leading mathema- 
ticians and classroom teachers. Also, spe- 
cial features, such as ‘“The Art of Teach- 
ing’, “In Other Periodicals’, ‘‘New 
Books’’, ‘‘News Notes’’, attract attention. 
Its articles are catalogued in Education In- 
dex and are noted in several foreign jour- 
nals. 

Fifteen yearbooks, obtainable from the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, have been published, 
each dealing with timely and significant 
matters. A series of monographs entitled 
“Contributions of Mathematics to Civili- 
zation’’, has been begun. The first is 
*‘Numbers and Numerals’, the second will 
be ‘‘Great Men of Mathematics’’. 

The Council sponsors three important 
meetings a year which provide the oppor- 
tunity for exchanging ideas, expressing 
opinions, and making constructive plans. 
The theme of the Christmas meeting, held 
at the University of Louisiana, was, ‘The 
Relationship between Enriched Mathe- 
matics Experience and Enriched Commu- 
nity Experience’, and that of the Atlantic 
City meeting, February 21 and 22, 1941, 
‘‘Mathematics in a Defense Program’’. 

The Council correlates the activities of 
sixty-two affiliated mathematical organi- 
zations which carry out the programs 
initiated at the national and regional meet- 
ings. For greater service to these groups 
plans have been made for a speakers’ bu- 
reau, a visual aids bureau, and the inclu- 
sion of undergraduate groups in colleges. 

The Council finances committees repre- 
senting nationwide leadership to make au- 
thoritative recommendations on problems 
in the teaching of mathematics. A notable 
example is the report of the Joint Com- 
mission of the Mathematical Association 
of America and the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics presented in the 
Fifteenth Yearbook, ‘“The Place of Mathe- 
matics in Secondary Education’’. 


Besides receiving the benefits enumerated 
in the foregoing paragraphs, Virginia 
teachers who become members of the 
Council will have the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that they have a share in promoting 
progress in their chosen field and in 
strengthening their own position when the 
value of mathematics studies is assailed. 
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Augusta County Studies 
Its Youth 


(Continued from page 271) 


for their improvement. For ex- 
ample, in one school the basket- 
ball suits were made by the home 
economics department in order that 
the money that would have been 
spent for suits could be spent on 
the library. 

Visitation between the home 
and school has greatly increased. 
Several schools are sending diag- 
nostic notes in place of, or to ac- 
company, the usual report cards. 
Several schools are attempting to 
have teachers, pupils, and parents 
participate in the evaluation. One 
school wrote to colleges and busi- 
ness concerns to determine the im- 
portant things that they would 
like to know about the young peo- 
ple who were coming to them. 

Increased pupil participation and 
responsibility have been noticeable 
in many areas, both within the 
classroom and around the school. 
Care of school property has im- 
proved. Marked desks have been 
refinished, rooms painted, curtains 
made, grounds improved by the 
pupils. 

One school in an industrial com- 
munity has organized an adult 
education program and an evening 
recreational program for its young 
people. Several schools are operat- 
ing trade schools under the de- 
fense program. 

The schools in cooperation with 
the school board are purchasing 
much needed equipment and sup- 
plies, such as, filing cabinets, 
books, maps, and sound projec- 
tors. Schools and communities are 
cooperating in providing hot 
lunches for the undernourished and 
in the correction of physical de- 
fects. 

Teachers are giving more atten- 
tion to problems of pupil adjust- 
ment and individual needs. They 
are showing greater joy in their 
work with pupils. One teacher 
with about twelve years’ experi- 
ence remarked, “‘I feel that I really 
know my pupils for the first time. 
They are coming to me with their 


problems.”’ 

There are increasing signs that 
pupils regard school in a different 
light as a greater attempt is made 
to meet their needs. An over-age 
sixth grade boy working in the 
high school shop said to another 
boy, ““My dad says that I can 
miss school tomorrow to go 
Christmas shopping, but I don’t 
think that I will go. I want to 
finish this bookcase.’’ He was at 
school the next day and in the 
shop at 8:30, working. 
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A number of attempts are be- 
ing made to keep pupils working 
to near capacity by individualizing 
instruction. Just before the Christ- 
mas holidays a teacher pointed out 
several pupils who had already 
mastered as much algebra as the 
whole class had covered the pre- 
vious year. ' 

These are a few indications that 
our efforts may be paying divi- 
dends in the development of youth 
with sounder physical, mental, and 
social health. 























The Wholesome Fun of 


CHEWING GUM 


Comes Naturally to Everyone —There is 
a reason, a time and a place 


for this healthful American custom — 


hildren and young people generally as well as 


adults find great satisfaction in chewing gum ... 


Probably this is because chewing is such a natural pleasure. 


Just as exercise is necessary to 
keep your arms and legs active, so 
chewing exercise plays an impor- 
tant rdle, too. For one thing, it’s 
good for your teeth in that it 
helps keep them clean and bright. 
For another thing, it helps re- 
lieve tension. Again, it aids con- 


centration. 


Successful, popular people like 
to chew-gum, but of course recog- 
nize there is “a time and place” 
for chewing gum, just as there is 


for everything else they do. 


Teachers and leaders now point 


out this fact, explaining that good 








taste and good judgment com- 
bined with the desire not to offend 
others are the sound bases to 
guide you in your enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum as well as in any- 


thing else. 


Wherever there are people, 
whether in rural areas, small towns 
or big cities, delicious Chewing 
Gum every day adds its quota of 
pleasure. It’s one of the real 
American ways of getting a lot of 


fun at little cost. 
Try it yourself around the house, 
when reading, studying, driving or 


doing any number of other things. 


AN AID TO GOOD TEETH: Chewing gum daily helps 
keep your teeth clean and attractive. And it provides healthful 
chewing exercise, too. It's a wholesome pleasure for everyone. 
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Dr. Ruth Hender- 
son, State Board 
of Education, 
Richmond, was recently elected Sec- 
ond Vice President of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction of the N.E.A. Dr. Henderson 
is also a member of the committee 
for the preparation of the Fifteenth 
Yearbook of the Department. This 
book will deal with practices in in- 
structional leadership. Miss Sue Ayres 
of Manassas is State chairman of this 
Department in Virginia, and Mrs. 
Pearl Freeman of Stoney Creek is 
president of the State organization. 


Supervisors Elect 
Dr. Henderson 


The Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction is an organi- 
zation of those interested in better 
teaching and instructional leadership. 
Educational Method is the official jour- 
nal. The current yearbook, Mental 
Health in the Classroom, has recently 
come from the press. It deals with 
the sturdy, wholesome development of 
childrcn under the guidance of wise 
and understanding teachers. 


The Smyth Coun- 
ty school festival 
will be held on 
Friday and Saturday, April 25 and 26. 
This year quite a number of changes 
have been made in music; the art ex- 


Smyth County 
Plans Festival 





will be expanded and, it is 
an exhibit of industrial arts 
and agriculture shop work will be 
made. This year on Friday night 
three one-act plays will be given. Dr. 
Richman has been invited to conduct 
the music festival. 


hibits 
hoped, 


W. J. B. Truitt, 
principal of the 
Brambleton 
Schools in Norfolk, has been ap- 
pointed to membership on the staff of 
Ohio University for the 1941 summer 
session. He will teach two sections 
in Audio-Visual Aids in Education and 
a course in School Administration. For 
the past several summers, Mr. Truitt 
has been teaching Methods in Science 
at the University of Florida. 


Norfolk Principal 
on Staff Ohio U. 


The Albemarle 
Education Asso- 
ciation held a 
professional meeting at McIntire High 
School on March 7 to which interested 
citizens and patrons were invited. 
The speaker of the evening was Theo- 
dore Martin, Director of Membership 
of the N.E.A. Mr. Martin outlined six 
major dangers confronting our public 
and advised a_ carefully 
planned program of public relations 
as the best means of combating these 


Albemarle Teachers 
and Patrons Meet 


schools, 


First Graders Enjoying Their Library at Purcellville 


The first grade at Purcellville now owns over five hundred books, includ- 
ing sets of books on science, art, health, and other subjects in addition to 


the required textbooks. 


This first grade library was started four years ago when the teachers at- 
tempted to correct the scarcity of suitable reading material by having chil- 


dren contribute a fee of $1.25 instead of buying their own books. 
has resulted in the development of more desirable reading habits and attitudes. 


The plan 


He also emphasized the fact 
were potentially the 
America. 


dangers. 
that teachers 
strongest profession in 

The Elementary Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Albemarle County has organ- 
ized local study groups, meeting 
monthly, at a number of conveniently 


located school centers. Once each 
month the entire Association comes 
together in a joint meeting. Mr. H. I. 


Willett addressed the February meet- 
ing. 


B. S. Hilton has 
been elected di- 
vision. superin- 
tendent of schools in Scott County for 
a four-year term beginning July 1. 
Mr. Hilton is a graduate of William 
and Mary College and Rutgers Univer- 
sity. He has been engaged in school 
work in the State of New Jersey. Mr. 
Hilton A. Scott Noblin, 
who has served as superintendent of 
schools of Scott County for the past 
four years. 


Hilton Succeeds 
Noblin in Scott 


will succeed 


Teachers’ Chorus 
in Prince William 


Among the activi- 
ties of the Prince 
William County 
Association is a teachers’ 
chorus which was organized this year. 
Teachers are interested meet 
every other week in Manassas. These 
meetings include a social hour for 
teachers from different sections of the 
county, as well as providing opportu- 
nity for music appreciation and par- 
ticipation. At Christmas time, the 


chorus gave a cantata at the Baptist 


Teachers 


who 


Church. 

Camden to Head The school board 
Amherst Schools of Amherst Coun- 
ty has announced 
the election of Arthur J. Camden as 
superintendent of schools for Amherst 
County for a period of four years be- 
ginning July 1, 1941. Mr. Camden will 
succeed Mr. W. D. Cox, who has served 
as superintendent of schools for six- 
teen years. 

Mr. Camden, who is a native of Am- 
herst County, is a graduate of Roa- 
noke College and the University of 
Virginia. For the past thirteen years 
he has been principal of the Big Island 
High School, Big Island, Virginia. 











Material for Suggestive mate- 
Child Health Day rial for the cele 

bration of May 
Day is again being made available by 
the State Department of Health. Re- 
quests for this material should be 
made direct to the State Department 
of Health, Richmond, Virginia. 


Katherine Pannill Miss Katherine 
Wins Art Award Pannill, art super- 

visor of the Hand- 
ley Schools of Winchester, won first 
prize award in the 9th annual exhibi- 
tion of Cumberland Valley Artists, 
sponsored recently by the Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts, Hagers- 
town, Maryland. Done in water color, 
the winning painting entitled “Giants” 
received high praise from Dr. John 
R. Craft, director of the museum. Miss 
Pannill is a graduate of Farmville 
State Teachers College and received 
her M.A. from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


Social Science 
Group to Meet 


The Virginia So- 
cial Science Asso- 
ciation is holding 
its fifteenth annual meeting at the 
Hotel Richmond, Richmond, Virginia, 
on April 18 and 19. 

The subject is “The Effects of the 
National Defense Program on Vir- 
ginia.” There will be three general 
sessions as follows: 


Friday 10 A. M. Fiscal Aspects of 
the National Defense Program. 
(Panel discussion) 


Members of the Panel: Rowland 
Egger, LeRoy Hodges, Gardner C. 
Means, C. H. Morrissett, T. R. 
Snavely, T. Coleman Andrews, 
Stacy May, and Raymond B. Pinch- 
beck, Chairman. 


Friday, 2 P. M. Effects of the Nation- 
al Defense Program in Virginia 
upon Production and Consumption. 
(Panel Discussion) 

Members of the Panel: Robert West, 
Chairman, Frank Louthan, Thomas 
B. Morton, David Peters, and three 
others to be added. 


Saturday, 10 A. M. Effects of the 
National Defense Program upon 
Social Institutions in Virginia. 
(Panel Discussion) 

Members of Panel: R. K. Gooch, 
Chairman, Belle Boone Beard, 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, Hardy C. 
Dillard, W. E. Garnett, Charles S. 
Johnson, Geoffrey May, W. S. 
Meacham, and Lorin Thompson. 

The Association invites the social 

science teachers of Virginia’s schools 
and the members of the Virginia 
Education Association to attend these 
meetings. 
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Dr. Hall, Mrs. Gravatte and Mr. Kemp at banquet honoring 
Superintendent Kemp’s 24 years of service. 


Banquet Honors On Friday eve- 
24-Year Service ning, March 7, 

the teachers, all 
other school employees, pupils rep- 
resenting the various schools, mem- 
bers of the local school board, and 
many other distinguished guests as- 
sembled at Washington-Lee High 
School to participate in a Testimonial 
Banquet in honor of Superintendent 
Fletcher Kemp, who is completing his 
twenty-fourth year of distinguished 
service as superintendent of the Ar- 
lington County schools. 

During the period in which Mr. 
Kemp has served the people of Ar- 
lington County as their superintend- 
ent, the county has grown from a 
sparsely settled suburban district to 
a population now estimated to be 
about seventy thousand, in a total 
area of approximately twenty-four 
square miles. The school system has 
kept pace with the phenomenal growth 
of the county; and at all times, under 
the wise leadership of Mr. Kemp, am- 
ple provision has been made for rapid 
population increases and for expand- 
ing educational services. 

During Mr. Kemp’s administration, 
twenty-two school buildings have been 
erected, with a capital outlay of ap- 
proximately $2,398,809. When he came 
to Arlington County, there was no pro- 
vision for the training of pupils above 
the eighth grade. The school system 
now is operating on the 6-3-3 plan, 
with two modern and fully equipped 


junior high schools in addition ‘to 
Washington-Lee, a junior-senior high 
school which has been accredited by 
the State Department and Southern 
Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges since its establishment in 
1926. The county also provides junior 
and senior high school and instruction 
for Negroes and accredited night 
school work for adults. The enroll- 
ment in the night high school is ap- 
proximately two hundred. In 1917, 
when Mr. Kemp came to Arlington 
County, 63 teachers were employed at 
an average annual salary of $550; to- 
day there is a force of 259 teachers 
with an average annual salary of 
$1,410.50. 


The principal speaker for the ban- 
quet was Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Virginia. Other distinguished 
guests were members of Mr. Kemp’s 
family, Judge Rose MacDonald, Dr. 
William R. Smithey, Dr. and Mrs. W. 
C. French, Dr. Ruth Coyner, Superin- 
tendent and Mrs. W. H. Thomas, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joe Keyser, members of the 
Arlington County school board, Mr. 
E. M. Shreve and Mr. W. A. E. Mce- 
Shea. The last two guests mentioned 
are the surviving members of the 
school board which made the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Kemp to the Arlington 
County superintendency in March, 
1917. 
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Mr. B. E. Isley, 
Principal of E. C. 
Glass High School, 
recently presented Mr. Charles C. 
MacLeod, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Seventh Battalion, Virginia Protec- 
tive Force, with a check amounting 
to $1,122.67. The check (see facsimile 
above) represented the effort put forth 
by the students and the faculty of 
Glass High toward raising funds suffi- 
cient to cover the deficit in the V.P.F. 
uniform fund. 

A letter from Mr. Fontaine H. Scott, 
chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the Seventy-First and Seventy-Sec- 
ond Companies, Seventh Battalion 
stated that “The enthusiasm and hard 
work of the teachers and students 
greatly bolster my faith in the Amer- 
ican way of life.” 


School Supplies 
V.P.F. Uniforms 


A useful series of 
pamphlets, cover- 
ing thirteen 
phases of the wise use of this coun- 


Approaches to 
Conservation 
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Glass High’s Contribution to National Defense 


try’s heritage of natural resources, 
adaptable for both city and rural 
schools, has been produced by the 


the National 
set of the 
Conservation 
will be mailed upon receipt of 25c in 
coin to cover mailing and 
National Wildlife Fed- 
Street, N. W.., 


Division of 
Federation. A 


Servicing 
Wildlife 
Thirteen Approaches to 
stamps or 
handling costs 
eration, 1212 Sixteenth 
Washington, D. C 


National P.-T. A. “Modern Prob- 
Convention lems in Commu- 

nity Living” is the 
theme chosen for the 1941 Convention 


Congress of Parents 
and Teachers to be held in Boston, 
May 19-22. This convention, which will 
first to interpret the three-year 
theme “The Child in 
will focus attention 


of the National 


be the 
administration 
His Community,” 


on the interrelationship of community 
well-being with the welfare of chil- 
dren. The everyday problems of 
health, housing, unemployment, recre- 





Defense Class at Stuarts Draft 


The course, one of three offered in Augusta County schools, is a National 
Defense Project in metal working, including acetylene welding, pipe fitting, 


and hot and cold metal work. 


The class which met for eight weeks, fifteen hours per week, was taught 
by Millard Springer, of the Wayne Manufacturing Corporation of Waynes- 
boro, under the supervision of John S. Hill, agriculture instructor, in whose 


shop the class was held. 


ation, religion, and racial understand- 
ing will be discussed, and their bear- 
ing on the immediate situation arising 
out of the national defense program 
will be considered. The importance of 
action—the need for vigorous attack 
upon problems which have’ been ana- 
lyzed—will be emphasized as vital to 
the nation-wide effort to integrate the 
findings of the 1940 White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy. 


“The Instructor’ 
is offering $200 in 
cash prizes’ for 
the best letters of approximately 500 
words on “Where I Should Like to Go 
on My Vacation This Year—and Why.” 
The first four prizes are $50, $25, $15 
and $10. There are also 20 prizes of 
$5 each. The Contest is open to teach- 
ers who are engaged in the practice 
of their profession or who are qualified 
applicants for a position; to super- 
intendents, principals, supervisors, 
school librarians, and anyone engaged 
in executive or secretarial work in the 
schools—except that winners of prizes 
larger than $10 in previous Travel Con- 
tests of “The Instructor” are not elig- 
ible. The Closing Date of the Contest 
is June 10, 1941, and awards will be 
made by July 1. For full details, ad- 
dress: W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor, 
“The Instructor,” Dansville, N. Y. 


Prize Offered for 
Travel Letters 


” 


School Life, the 
Each month, 
official journal of 
United States Office of Education, 
publishes a page or two entitled, “New 
Government Aids for Teachers.” All 
of these pages from September 1937 
to June 1940 have now been printed 
together in a 24-page pamphlet entitled 
New Government Aids for Teachers— 
a reprint from School Life. Copies of 
this list may be obtained from the 
United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Many of the publi- 
cations listed are free, others are avail- 
able at low cost from the United States 
Government Printing Office. 


Government Aids 
For Teachers 


the 












Fight Urged 
On Tuberculosis 


Upbuilding pub- 
lic health is an 
immense phase of 
the national defense program, and few 
measures could increase public health 
more than the control of tuberculosis 

a preventable and germ carried dis- 
ease. In this crusade the embattled 
educators of America stand on the fir- 
ing line. 

Tuberculosis is the commonest cause 
of death between the ages of 15 and 
45. Into this age group fall high 
school and, college pupils and most of 
their teachers. Of the latter it is 
estimated that 16,000 with active tu- 
berculosis are teaching today. How 
can this scourge be eradicated? By 
the sensible application of easily avail- 
able knowledge, simply to apply. The 
first step is early diagnosis by means 
of tuberculin skin tests and X-rays of 
lungs. 

Tuberculosis is curable, if proper 
care is taken in time. Tuberculosis 
can and shall be eradicated. 

American educators could shoulder 
no more vital burden in the national 
defense than to organize in a relent- 
less fight against tuberculosis. 


X-Ray Helps Find TB 


333 





College freshman has X-ray taken 
of chest in campaign to find and 
prevent tuberculosis among stu- 
dents. 


Clifton Forge Paul G. Hook, 
Elects Hook principal of Moody 

School at Clifton 
Forge, has been named superintendent 
of schools for Clifton Forge for the 
four-year term beginning July 1, 1941. 
Mr. Hook will succeed H. Blankinship, 
who has served as superintendent of 
schools since 1925. Mr. Hook received 
his B.A. degree at Elon College and 
his M.A. at the University of Virginia. 
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More than FOURTEEN HUNDRED THOUSAND 
times every day, Virginia people use their telephones. 


Every call they make is different . . . each made to order. Its 
quality is measured not alone by its promptness, reliability 


and low cost, but also by the courtesy with which it is given. 





The aim and ideal of our organization of more than 3,200 
Virginia men and women is to give you friendly, depend- 
able telephone service at the lowest possible cost. 





ee a 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia 
703 East Grace Street Richmond 2-9121 














University of Puerto Rico 
Summer School 1941 


June 30 to August 13 


The Summer Course will include the study of the Spanish Lan- 
guage and Literature. 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR BEGINNERS. AIM.—To teach Span- 
ish as a medium of expression. Practical work in grammar, pro- 
nunciation, oral and written composition, conversation and idiomatic 
difficulties. 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS.—History 
of Spanish Literature; Contemporary Essay in Spain; Pérez Galdés, 
his Life and Works; José Marti, his Life and Works; History of 
Puerto Rican Literature. 


CREDITS.—Leading to B. A. and M. A. degrees in Spanish Studies. 
Courses in Art; Biology; Chemistry; Economics; Education; Eng- 
lish; French; History; Music; Political Science; Psychology; 
Sociology will be offered. 

VISITS AND EXCURSIONS to the historic monuments, defense 


projects of the National Government, caves, roads, and old Spanish 
towns of the island; to the Virgin Islands; Santo Domingo. 


For full particulars address: 


Prof. C. R. Morales 
704 Blair Avenue 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Director, Summer School 
University of Puerto Rico or 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 
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Glances At New Books 


Professional 

The Activity School. GUSTAV G. SHOEN- 
CHEN. New York City: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1940. Pp. 359. 
$2.50. 


This text is a practical guide to activity 
procedures that may be adapted to individ- 
ual programs. Part One explains what 
an Activity School is and gives the history 
of this movement, its philosophical foun- 
dation, and its practical aspects. Part Two 
deals with Heuristics, the method of the 
Activity School. Part Three is concerned 
with applications, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations. One of the best features of 
this book is the concrete illustrations se- 
lected from actual classroom situations. 


Teacher and Community. DORMAN G. 
STOUT. Yonkers - on - the - Hudson, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1941. 
Pp. xiv+242. $2.00. 


A guide for the interpretation of the 
school to the whole community. Prob- 
lems treated are basic to the healthy de- 
velopment of the school and the best in- 
terests of the community. Among the 
topics treated are: The classroom teacher 
and the child’s home; the patrons and the 
open-door policy; reaching the general 





public through the press and radio; types 
of community program. 

This book should prove valuable in any 
public-relations class for teachers-in-serv- 
ice, in courses for leaders of parent-teacher 
groups, and in adult-education work. 


High School 

Everyday Speech. SMITH, KREFTING, 
AND LEWIS. New York City: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1941. Pp. 496. 
$1.68. 

A text written to meet the growing 
demand for more attention to speech in 
high schools. The conversational style of 
the book, its emphasis on informality and 
familiar situations seek to help the pupil 
in his social adjustment by (1) improv- 
proving his thinking and conversational 
powers; (2) cultivating his voice and per- 
sonality; (3) developing his discussion 
techniques; (4) practice in making short 
speeches; and (5) training in reading in- 
telligently. 


Plane Geometry. SEYMOUR AND SMITH. 
New York City: Macmillan Co., 
1941. Pp. ix+467. $1.60. 

A textbook which teaches the laws of 
thinking as applied in everyday life. The 
material is organized into fifteen units, be- 


ginning with a unit on basic concepts in 
geometry and proceeding in developmental 
steps through each of the principles com- 
monly included in the course of plane 
geometry. 


Units for English Mastery. ROBINSON, 
BOLGE, HOGAN, AND ROBINSON. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1940. Paper 
edition, each approximately 112 
pages. $.32 each. 

Sentence Sense. 

Parts of Speech. 

Correct Use of Verbs. 
Capitalization and Punctuation. 

A new series of workbooks for, junior 
and senior high schools which offers an 
abundance of varied drill materials based 
on large, carefully chosen pictures. and 
organized around specific phases. The 
slogan for the set is: ‘‘Greater mastery 
through improved recognition and use.” 
Material is carefully selected to fit the abil- 
ities of the average as well as the below- 
average student, and is so arranged as to 
permit individualized work. 


Elementary 
The Story Way. JULIA LETHELD HAHN. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 


1940. Pp. 140. $.80. 
Eight gay stories of adventure for the 
primary grades, with four-color illustra- 
tions on each page by Margaret Ayer. 











EXPERIENCES IN ENGLISH | 





By Neville—Kelly—Thorp 


Authors of the English Experience Series 


Workbooks In English For 
Elementary Grades 


These new workbooks offer you: 


1. A complete and authoritative program of in- 
struction on usage, grammar, and composition. 


2. Systematic distribution of practice, review, and 
test exercises. 


3. Interesting activities to meet individual and 
group needs. 


4. Convenient arrangement, simple explanations 
and directions, and interesting content and treat- 
ment. 


For further information, write to 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


2009 Terrace Place 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

















By means of a personal loan 
you can pay off all your bills 
and then concentrate on re- 
tiring the loan by monthly 
payments. Ask for further 


details. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

















H. Hiter Harris 
President 











| 


Three of these stories were written espe- | 
cially for this book, while the others are | 
adaptations of childhood favorites, includ- 
ing ‘The Pied Piper’. 


Health-Safety-Growth Series. C. E. TURN- 
ER AND OTHERS. Boston: D. C. | 
Heath and Co., 1941. 

This series, based on the earlier Malden 

Health Series of textbooks, has been re- 

vised and enriched to bring it in line 


with present-day needs in health educa- 
tion. Mental health, emotional balance, | 
and social adjustment are developed through | 
a scientific approach, and the desired in- 
formation is adapted to the pupil’s age 
and needs. 
Gaining Health. 
$.76. 
Cleanliness and Health Protection. Grade 
VI. Pp. 244. $.76. 
Working for Community Health. Grade 
VII. Pp. 276. $.84. 
Building Healthy Bodies. Grade VIII. | 
Pp. 308. $.88. 


Grade V. Pp. me | 





Basic Science Education Series. BERTHA 
MORRIS PARKER. Evanston, IIl.: 
Row, Peterson and Co., 1941. Paper. | 
$.28 each. 


The Unitext Program offers a flexible, | 
authentic course in science for the first 
grade through the senior high school. The 
books are keyed to the 
fourth grade level, and the ‘“‘Junior High’”’ 
to the seventh grade level, with concepts 
and vocabulary at both levels held to the 


**Intermediate”’ 


greatest possible simplicity. 

Each book is attractive in format with 
numerous large photographs illustrating 
the subject dealt with. 

Sixteen of the set of sixty-five have just 
been published. These are: 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

Intermediate 


The Sky Above Us. 
Clouds, Rain, and Snow. 
Stories Read from Rocks. 


Junior High 
The Sun and Its Family. 
The Earth’s Nearest Neighbors. 
Beyond the Solar System. 
Ask the Weatherman. 
The Ways of the Weather. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
Intermediate 
Living Things. 
Seeds and Seed Travel. 
Fishes. 
Insects and Their Ways. 
Animal Travels. 


Animals of Yesterday. 


Junior High 


Balance in Nature. 


Insect “Friends and Enemies. 
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Do Your Girls Ask 
Personal Questions? 


in Hel 





READY 
FOR YOU NOW! 


Send for a supply of 
these handbooks of 
do’s and don’t’s for 
“dificult days” that 
every girl needs to 
know. 


Discusses These Problems: 

Swimming Bathing 

Exercise Dancing 
Mental Attitude 
Social Contacts 











¥*& Menstrual hygiene is too intimate a subject for the average 


classroom. 


Yet, your girls need to be informed of the do’s and don't’s of 


their “difficult days”. . . they want to b 
And sometimes mothers won't talk. 


e informed. 


That’s why we have prepared a new booklet—“As One Girl To 
Another”’—to provide you wich an easy way to give your girls the 
pertinent, accurate information that means so much to their health 


and peace of mind. 


The_ International Cellucotton Products Company, distributors of 
Kotex, have arranged to supply you with as many copies of “As 
One Girl To Another” as you need to distribute to your classes. 

There is no cost or obligation on your part...just send in the 


coupon below today. 











Please send me-_______. free copies of “As One Girl To Another” to distribute to my classes. 


Instructor’s Name 


EES es eee 


Kot® 


EE eT RN. Department 


x 





MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. STM-2, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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EXTRA MONEY 
THIS SUMMER! 


Whether you plan a wonder- 
ful vacation traveling— 
or stay close to home 


Investigate this remarkable money mak- 
ing opportunity now. Entirely new. Noth- 
ing ever has been offered like it before. 

Whether you plan to spend your vaca- 
tion visiting new places, making new 
friends, and enjoying new experiences, or 


expect to stay near home, you can make it | 


a highly profitable summer. 

Both men and women with teaching 
experience are well-qualified for this spe- 
cial employment. It involves presenting 
an entirely new, low priced unit, that ties 
in closely with public interest at the mo- 
ment. The commission is very high. The 
potential reward very great. Selected 
contacts will be furnished. No invest- 
ment nedeed. No training required. No 
previous experience necessary. The num- 
ber of teachers to be selected is limited, 
act today. 


WRITE me about your summer plans, 
when your school closes, teaching experi- 
ence, age and other qualifications. I'll 
furnish you with complete information. 


Address Lysle S. Sullivan 


The Book House for Children 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











GO WEST! 


THIS SUMMER 


Here are the places you've al- 
ways wanted to see—all in one 
great trip: 


® San Francisco 

® Los Angeles 

® Yellowstone Park 
® The Grand Canyon 
® Canadian Rockies 
® Lake Louise-Banff 
® Colorado Springs 
® Denver 

® Royal Gorge 

® Salt Lake City 

® Zion National Park 
® Pacific Northwest 


23 DAYS — $274.75 


From Richmond, June 14 


Enjoy carefree days visiting 
Western Wonderlands — magnif- 
icent scenery—congenial com- 
panions — fine hotels — unhurried 
travel. 


Write for detailed folder 


Cc. O. ALLEY TRAVEL AGENCY 
708 E. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 
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Resolutions Adopted 


District D Meeting 
We, the District D 


division of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, in convention assembled at Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia, on March 14, 1941, 
do hereby approve the following state- 


the members of 


ments: 


(1) We faith in the 
American public school as the best agency 
for preserving and strengthening the prin- 
ciples of democracy and transmitting these 
principles to the future. We deplore cur- 


reaffirm our 


rent attacks on the public school, because 
believe that 
priving our citizens of certain liberties 


we they are aimed at de- 
guaranteed to us in the Constitution of 
the United States, and we pledge our best 
efforts in resisting these attacks. 

(2) 


restudy of 


We endorse the program for a 
problems 
which is being prompted by the Virginia 
We urge 


the of education 
State Department of Education. 
all our members to lend their fullest co 
operation to the development of this pro- 


gram 


(3) 
all governmental agencies in the further- 
ance of the program for national defense. 


We pledge our cooperation with 


(4) We reaffirm our support of the 
three-point program of the Virginia Edu- 
We pledge our sup- 
port only to those candidates for Governor 
for the Virginia General Assembly 


cation Association 
and 
who are unqualifiedly in favor of and 
positively pledged to the enactment of leg- 
islation which shall put this full program 
into effect 


We believe that there is a lack of 
the problems of the 
teaching profession in Virginia among 
the file of our teachers. The 
solution of these problems depends upon 
a united effort on the part of the mem- 
We urge the of- 


(5) 
understanding of 


rank and 


bers of our profession. 
ficers and members of our local associa- 
tions to familiarize themselves with these 
may present a more 


problems so they 


united front in their efforts to solve them. 


(6) 
committee of the Virginia Education As- 


We recommend to the legislative 


sociation that they investigate the subject 
of teacher tenure with the view to having 
enacted by the Virginia General Assem- 
bly a fair teacher tenure law for the teach- 
ers of the State 


(7) We express our appreciation of 
the leadership of our State Superintendent 
of Public Dr. Sidney B. 
Hall, in the improvement of the Virginia 
public school system, and we pledge him 


Instruction, 


our continued support of his program. 


(8) 
of the services rendered to the Vir- 
its of- 


We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion 


Education Association by 


ginia 


ficers and committee members in the fur- 
therance of the interests of the teachers 
and public education in Virginia. 


(9 We commend the progressive and 
effective leadership of the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, Mr. Francis S. Chase, and pledge to 
him our continued support in his efforts 
to make the teaching profession in Vir- 
ginia a force in the Commonwealth. 


(10) Finally, we wish to express our 
thanks to those school officials and citizens 
of Petersburg who have overlooked noth- 
ing in the way of preparation and have 
spared no effort to make our meeting here 
pleasant and successful. 


J. E. MALLONEE, Chairman 
MRS. PHILIP FREEMAN 
T. P. HARWOOD 


Nelson County 


On H. Peyton 
Creasy, principal of Shipman Junior High 
School, the County 
School Board has recently accepted the res- 
ignation of H 


the resignation of 


whereas, Nelson 
Peyton Creasy who left 
the teaching profession for employment in 
the National Defense Program, and where- 
as, Mr. Creasy served as president of the 
Nelson County Education Association for 
a number of the members of 
the said association, hereby adopt the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


years, we, 


Be it resolved: That we recognized the 
fact that he was instrumental in the merg- 
ing of the separate organizations known 
as the Literary and Athletic Club and the 
Nelson County Association, in order to 
effect a stronger organization known as 
the Nelson County Education Association. 


Be it resolved: That we wish to ex- 
press our sincere appreciation of his lead- 
ership and for his interest in literary and 
athletic activities in our County. 


Be it further resolved: That a copy of 
this resolution be placed in the minutes of 
the Nelson County Education Association, 
and copies be sent to H, Peyton Creasy 
and to the Virginia Journal of Education. 


W. J. DELONG, JR., Vice President 
Mrs. N. B. JONES, Secretary. 


a — . y) 
Seeking a Position. 
There is a greater demand for teachers in 
practically all fields than ever before. De- 
mand will probably continue throughout the 
spring and summer months. Many oppor- 
tunities for beginning teachers as well as 
those who are seeking advancement. Place- 
ments in South and East. Write, telling us 
about your training and experience. Sev- 
enteenth year. 

WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
516 N. Charle:, Street Baltimore, Md. § 
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Recent Outstanding Children’s Books ‘i sisvavves Caivin tind 


NANCY HOYLE, Assistant State Supervisor of School Libraries 


Grades 1-3 


Greased Lightning. STERLING NORTH. 
Illus. by KURT WIESE. N. Y-.: 
Winston, 1940. $1.60.* 

Young Zeke wins a ‘‘greased pig race’’ 
and saves his mischievous pet from be- 
coming sausage. Large print and humor- 
ous illustrations in color and black and 
white 


ESTHER Woop. Iilus- | 
trated by LAURA BANNON. N. Y.:| 
Longmans, 1940. $1.60.* 

How a little Chinese boy persaudes his 


Pepper Moon. 


family to permit him to have a dog makes 
an appealing picture book. 


Rusty, The Little Red Dachshund. | 
DOROTHY K. L’HOMMEDIEU. Illus. | 
by MARGUERITE KIRMSE. N. Y.: 
Lippincott, 1940. $1.00.* 
Marguerite Kirmse’s distinguished draw- 
ings of Rusty, the little red dachshund, 
alone are worth the price of this small 
book, but Dorothy L’Hommedieu’s story 
of the puppy who thought he was spe- 


] 


cially favored because of his unusual red 


color is amusing too 


Grades 4-6 

Elijah the Fishbite. AGNES SLIGH TURN- 
BULI Illus. by MEG WOHLBERG. 
N. Y.: Macmillan, 1940. $1.20.* 


The preacher's four children scandalize | 


the congregation by baptizing their pet 
kitten, Elijah the Fishbite, in the church, 
but their native ingenuity and charm en- 
able them to regain the good opinion of 
A delightful story of 
family life which children are sure to like. 


the community. 


The author is a well-known adult novel- 


ist 


Roundabout. CHARLIE MAY SIMON. 
Illus. by HOWARD SIMON. N. Y.: 
Dutton, 1941. $1.60.* 

The Jordan family of Mississippi lived 
so far off the main road that the children 
couldn’t even go to school. So when the 
main road was closed for repairs and the 
routed by their 
home, a new way of life was opened to 


detour or ‘‘roundabout”’ 
them. A distinguished story by a writer 
of proven popularity. 


Up the River to Danger. ELIZABETH 
PALMER. Illus. by RICHARD HOL- 
BERG. N. Y.: Scribner, 1940. 
$1.40.* 

A fine story of pioneer life in Min- 
Young Albin An- 
derson, who had run away from one 
uncle, likes life on another uncle’s frontier 


nesota a century ago. 


farm and proves his courage in an Indian 
raid. 








High School 


Clear for Action. STEPHEN W. MEADER. 
N. Y.: Harcourt, 1940. $1.60.* 


Exciting tale of the experiences of 
young Jeff Robbins, a New England lad 
signed up for service on a cargo boat 
bound for Cuba in 1812, who is im- 
pressed for service in the British Navy, 


We do the Hanning 


You have the Ase / 









Liberators and Heroes of South America. 


MARION LANSING. Boston: 
1940. $2.20.* 


Page, 


Sixteen dramatic accounts of the lives 
of the men who led the South American 
countries in their revolt against Span- 
ish domination. Among them are Simon 
Bolivar, Miranda, San Martin, Moreno, 
O'Higgins, Santander, and Paez, names 
all too unfamiliar to North American 
readers. 


*Net delivered price in Virginia. 
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GREYHOUND 
EXPENSE-PAID 


@ Here’s an extra-helpful Greyhound travel 
service at no extra expense to you—in fact, it 
extends your usual Greyhound savings to 
every phase of your pleasure trip. When 
planning your summer vacation choose one 
or more of the new expense-paid “ package- 
tours’ —with your transportation, hotels, sight- 
seeing and entertainment all arranged by 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 
412 E. Broad St., Ricamond, Va., for 
full information on Expense-Paid 
Tours to: 


Name 
Address 





City 


TOURS 


pad 
ge A 





travel experts and paid in advance. It’s more 
convenient, more economical, more fun! 


Ask your nearest Greyhound Travel Bureau agent about 
theseand other availabletours: New Y ork*W ashington 
* Boston * New England « Great Smoky Mountains 
¢ Los Angeles * San Francisco * Northern Lakes « 
Denver * Colorado Springs * Florida* Miami 
Beach * Southwest * Mexico * National Parks « 
New Orleans ¢ Gulf Coast * Montreal « Quebec. 











ST-4 VA 
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Heath Leaders in Mathematics 





Hart and Gregory: SOCIALIZED GENERAL MATHEMATICS 
*W. W. Hart: PROGRESSIVE HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA 
*Wells and Hart: PROGRESSIVE PLANE GEOMETRY 
*W. W. Hart: PROGRESSIVE SOLID GEOMETRY 

Kanzer and Schaaf: ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 

Curtiss and Moulton: HIGH SCHOOL TRIGONOMETRY 

Orleans and Poole: ELEVENTH YEAR MATHEMATICS 


Up-to-date books throughout the high school course. 
* (State adopted ) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
| 180 Varick Street, New York City 














The 


FOUNDATION 
BOOK OF | 


EDUCATION 


“The most useful book S§ “y 
in the classroom and 
school library.” | 


| Add prestige and distinction to your | 
| private correspondence by using per- | 
sonalized stationery, with your name 
and address neatly printed on your 


THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER | note paper and envelopes. 









See. 





Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at | 100 Note Sheets___ 
your finger tips. | 100 Envelopes ___- $2.00 
Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any Hammermill Bond Paper postpaid 


comparable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. in attractive cabinet. 





Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary lessens the need for in- Cash with order. 
vestment in supplementary reference books. Print copy carefully. 





Free Booklet: to educators who request it, 
“The New Merriam-Webster; What it will do Send orders to 
for you.” Write to Department E. | 

| 


The Williams Printing Company 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 11-13-15 N. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 
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ADE MARK REGISTER, 
BOTTLE PAT. p-10552 
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MPROSOUND 
PROJECTORS” 


Says a large user of sound projectors: “Our con- 
tinued choice of Amprosound projectors is based 
on their record of performance with us... . their 
simplicity of operation . .. . their durable construction. They have no 
tricky gadgets to get out of order, and will stand shipment by truck, freight, 
car, plane or train, time after time, year after year, without operating 
precision and efficiency being impaired." 


Some Large Users of Ampro Projectors 


Today, thousands of schools, colleges, universities and 
libraries are using Ampro silent and sound projectors. Here 
is a partial list of educational, industrial, governmental 
and other users of Ampro projectors: Boards of Education in 
New York City, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City and hundreds 
of other cities—Allis-Chalmers Co., American Air Lines, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Genera! Electric Co., General Tire and Rubber 
Co., Mead-Johnson Co., Shell Petroleum, Fisk Tire, General Motor 
Acceptance, Serve! (Electrolux), Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Stewart-Warner, 
Illinois Bell Tel., Dictaphone Corp., Wright Air Field, Union Carbon & 
Carbide Co., Kraft Cheese Co., Walgreen Co., Wilding Pictures Prod., 
C.C.C. Camps In Sparta, Wis., El Paso, Tex., Phoenlx, Ariz., Columbus, O., 
Fort Bragg, N. C., Ideal Pictures Corp., U. S. Navy Rec. Serv., U. S. Dept. 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, U. S. Dept. of Agri. 


S E N D F O R CATAL O GD 


Showing complete line of 
Ampro Iémm_ sound-on-film, 
silent, and convertible to 
sound models. Thousands of 
Ampro precision projectors 
are rendering splendid serv- 
ice in schools all over the 
world. Find out what they can 
do for you. 








AUTHORIZED AMPRO DEALER 


BAPTIST BOOK STORE 
212 E. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 






































This sweeping acceptance of the se- 
ries is evidenced in STATE ADOP- 
TIONS of all or some of the books of 
the series in 11 STATES and the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska in a little more than a 
year since publication. Thousands of 
cities, towns, and county units have 
also introduced the books. 





School Friends 


(Primer) (Ne- 





To meet the challenge of the times 


educational need of the times 


THE SERIES 


mec). Your Land and Mine (Third Reader) (Morgan). 
Let’s Take Turns (First Reader Reader) (Brindl). The Way of Democracy (Sixth 
(Nemec). Toward Freedom (Fourth Read- Reader) (King and Denis). 
Enjoying Our Land (Second er) (Robinson). The Growth of Democracy 
Reader) (Bush). (Grade 7). 


America in Action 


“Teach Democracy in the Public Schools” 


The schools of the nation are introducing the 


DEMOCRACY... 


SERIES 


Edited by 


CUTRIGHT AND CHARTERS 


Books for the education of children in the American way of 
living. America’s schools have given overwhelming endorse- 


ment to this series because its books meet the most pressing 


the need for sane, interesting, 


well-graded materials for teaching democracy. 





Pioneering in Democracy (Fifth 


(Grade 8). 








JUST PUBLISHED: 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


A CRITICAL INVENTORY OF THE AC- 
COMPLISHMENTS OF RESEARCH 
IN THE VARIOUS AREAS 
OF EDUCATION 


Sponsored by 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Edited by 
DR. WALTER SCOTT MONROE 


Director, Bureau of Educational Research 
University of Illinois 


ASSISTED BY A LARGE STAFF OF RECOGNIZED 


AUTHORITIES IN SPECIAL AREAS 
OF EDUCATION. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE PUBLICATION of the Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research makes available for the first time any- 
where a comprehensive and critical synthesis of the results 
of educational research in the convenient and usable form 
of a one-volume reference work. It meets a long-felt 
need and makes accessible to all the results of years of 


work in the educational-research field. 


THE PURPOSE is to tell what the findings of research 


“add up to” after critical evaluation, and what they 


mean in relation to educational theory and practice. 


THE ARTICLES—addressed to teacher, student, admin- 
istrator, and layman—cover the wide range of educa- 
tional problems that have been the subject of research, 
from “Abilities” to “Youth out of School.” 


MORE THAN 200 contributors participated in its prepa- 
ration, men and women who by their writings and re- 
search have attained recognition as experts and specialists. 


Order your copies now. 


One volume—1344-xx-pages 
$8.00 (net price) 


Represented in Virginia by 
R. M. WILLIAMS, Driver. 














